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New Towns 


EVERYONE KNOWS that as a 
town grows there is an increase of land 
values within it. What part does skil- 
ful planning or development play in 
causing this increase? How far is it 
due to the adventitious flow into the 
area of population and economic 
activity ? 

Undoubtedly many 
urban land have had fortunes thrown 
into their laps without exercising any 
effort or foresight. But other owners, 
by cleverly fostering and planning de- 
velopment over a sizable area, may 


well have produced values in excess of 


those that would have occurred spon- 
taneously. How much they should be 
entitled to retain of the total gains is 
a matter of fiscal philosophy. Who- 
ever takes them, these gains are 
factual—real additions to total social 
resources. 

In the 1890s popular feeling 
against “‘unearned increment” was at 


owners of 


and Land Values 


its height, and land reformers were 
hot for the Henry George single tax 
or nationalization. Ebenezer Howard 
put forward his garden city proposal 
both a8 a way to better surroundings 
and as a means of capturing the rise in 
land values for community purposes 
without a frontal attack on estab- 
lished land-owning interests. His 
expectation of a major switch of de- 
velopment to new towns that would 
cause a fall of values in the old ones 
has not been fulfilled. Perhaps it never 
will be; possibly a lessening of pres- 
sure in big cities might so improve 
their economic efficiency as to main- 
tain and even enhance values, if re- 
development is well planned and 
handled. But a fully satisfactory re- 
reorganization of old cities is not pos- 
sible without unified ownership over 
large areas, in which the public and 
private sectors of our mixed economy 
could both profit greatly. 











The ingredient of forethoughtful 
enterprise in the creation of values is 
likely to be at its maximum where a 
new town is founded away from the 
channel of expected development. 
Thus the financial history of the two 
garden cities should be worth looking 
at. In both cases the companies, es- 
saying to combine private enterprise 
with a novel public purpose, and 
offering only limited dividends, had 
much difficulty in raising capital. 
Development was therefore slow and 
increments of revenue and value 
small for many years. Yet in periods 
short in the life of towns, if long in 
the minds of investors, values ac- 
crued far in excess of the risk capital 
expended. 

The Letchworth company, starting 
with £101,000 in 1904, raised in all 
£250,000 in ordinary shares and 
£150,000 in preference shares. All 
expenditure above this £400,000 was 
financed by mortgage loans, deben- 
tures, and revenue reserves. In 
December 1960 the value of the es- 
tate was estimated by the directors at 
£2,400,000, and by critical share- 
holders at £3 to £4 million. The 
appreciation over cost is thus at least 
£2 million. The population had 
grown from 400 to 23,000. 

The Welwyn Garden City com- 
pany, started in 1920, raised in ordin- 
ary shares £119,500, and in de- 
benture stocks and bonds £809,000. 
In a reconstruction in 1934, the 
shares were written down by go per 
cent, and prior securities converted 
to ordinary shares. The estate was 
taken over under the New Towns Act 
in 1948 (population then 18,500). On 
the final winding-up the shareholders 
received £2,315,000, a surplus of 
£1,387,000 over the original invest- 
ments. (The original shareholders, 
or their successors, lost £66,700). 

Thus in both garden cities incre- 
ments of value materialized—justify- 
ing Howard’s financial thesis. 
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Some may argue that the justifica- 
tion is undermined by the fall in the 
value of the £ since 1904 or 1920. But 
a correction for this would work both 
ways. Contemporaneously with capi- 
tal expenditures, long leases (g9 to 
999 years) were granted for rents at 
the money value of the times. Re- 
assessed at today’s market ground 
rents, they would enormously in- 
crease the apparent increment. 

There are certain other complica- 
tions in a scientific assessment of the 
appreciation of land values in these 
two towns. The Letchworth company 
probably made more profit on its 
quasi-public services than on its land. 
The Welwyn company did ex- 
tremely well out of its policy of build- 
ing commercial properties and letting 
them at revisable rack-rents. But 
these profitable enterprises were open 
to them through their land monopoly. 
When all adjustments are made, it 
cannot be doubted that whole-town 
or large-scale urban development is a 
paying proposition. 

The two garden cities were gallant 
and hazardous enterprises, because 
no one could be sure when they start- 
ed that industry and _ population 
could be attracted to them, and in 
fact they were hampered by general 
scepticism, of which the reluctance 
of investors to take shares was only 
one aspect. The later new towns set 
out with assurances of adequate 
finance, all the force of governmental 
support behind them, and the ex- 
perience of the garden cities to show 
that industry and business could be 
successfully conducted in such situa- 
tions. 

As the figures in the following sum- 
mary show, the later new towns in 
England and Wales, in the much 
shorter period of ten or twelve years, 
are in a sound financial position. On 
revenue account they are as a whole 
already paying their way. If their 
assets were valued there is no doubt 
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they would show a very great excess 
of total values over capital cost. The 
reward of enterprise and planning in 
their case will come to the public, and 
there will no doubt be warm debate 
as to how much of the increment 
should go to the towns themselves and 
how much to the Treasury. Local 
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authorities, business firms, and other 
lessees have contributed capital and 
work and could claim to have taken 
some risks, as in the two garden cities. 
And as in the two garden cities, it is 
not unreasonable that the inhabitants 
should ask to share in the long-term 
gains. 


NEW TOWNS: 1959-60 ACCOUNTS 


The published reports of the new 
towns for the year to 31 March 1960 
show that on general revenue account 
most of them (nine out of fifteen) are 
now paying their way. There is still a 
small deficiency for the year on an- 
cillary undertakings, the class nor- 
mally financed out of rates (notably 
sewerage). But for the twelve towns 
in England and Wales this loss, 
£302,000, was more than offset by 
the surplus on general revenue, 
£398,000. Thus for the first time 
these twelve towns show an overall 
net surplus on the combined revenue 
accounts. 

The balance sheet totals of all the 
fifteen towns are tabulated on pages 
30-31. Total capital advances to that 
date were £252 million, of which 
£44 million had been repaid. Ad- 
vances during the year were £24 
million. Interest is now being paid at 
the rate of over £10 million a year. 


England and Wales: Twelve Towns 

During the year the twelve towns 
showed together the following net 
surpluses and deficiencies: 


General Revenue: Surpluses 
Ancillaries: Deficiencies 


£398,000 


302,000 


Net surplus £96,000 

The estimated interest for the year 
charged to revenue account on capi- 
tal expenditure before fructification 
was about £440,000. The true sur- 
plus could therefore be estimated at 
£536,000 for the year. 


The deficiencies accumulated over 
the initial twelve to fourteen years are 
thus being substantially reduced. 
They now stand in the balance sheets 
at: 

General Revenue (net) f 


549,000 
Ancillaries 


4,238,000 


Total £4,787,000 
Less Interest before Fructifica- 
tion 2,899,000 


Net deficiency £1,888,000 

On the same basis the net accumu- 
lated deficiencies on the twelve towns 
at 31 March 1959 were £2,424,000. 


Scotland: Three Towns 


The three new towns in Scotland 
showed a loss on general revenue 
account during the year of £507,000 
(previous year £490,000), bringing 
their accumulated deficiency to 
£2,328,000, against which can be 
set for interest before fructification 
£650,000—a_ net deficiency of 
£1,678,000 on a capital investment 
of £29 million. They have however 
negligible deficiencies on ancillary 
undertakings. Owing to the peculiari- 
ties of the rating system in Scotland 
the results are not strictly comparable 
with those for England and Wales. 
Though the running loss is less than 
1} per cent on the capital invested 
the trend is disappointing. But, as 
against the alternative of building 
multi-storey flats in Scottish cities, 
there must be a considerable saving in 
housing subsidies. 
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BRITAIN’S FIFTEEN NEW TOWNS 


This extremely important statement of policy and practice by the 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Housing and Local 


Government, published as a foreword to NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY,” is reprinted by permission of the 


author and of UNESCO publications. 


Y THE expression ‘“‘new town”? is 
B meant... anew town deliber- 
ately planned and built, and a 
self-contained town; a town which 
provides in addition to houses, em- 
ployment, shopping, education, re- 
creation, culture—everything which 
marks the independent, satisfying 
town. 

The deliberate planning of a town 
is not a new idea; there have been 
several such examples in the past, 
planned for defence, for industrial 
purposes, or simply, for glory. Such 
towns have not always been planned 
as self-contained towns, nor have they 
always been built as planned; and 
sometimes the original planning has 
been obliterated by subsequent, un- 
planned development. But what gives 
the new town idea special significance 
today is that in a number of countries 
a real new town movement has start- 
ed, and that within the next few 
decades it will certainly spread to 
others. 

The conditions which give rise to 
the demand for new towns are to be 
found, in greater or less degree, in 
every industrial country. The con- 
gestion, the overcrowding, the in- 
dustrial inefficiency, the vulnerability 
of the old towns, increasing all the 
time as population increases and as 
means of transport develop; these are 
the factors which in the twentieth 

* Compiled by Jean Viet. Reports and Papers 


in the Social Sciences, No. 12, 1960. UNESCO, 
(HMSO 5s.) 


by DAME EVELYN SHARP 


century set people dreaming of new 
towns. New industry, new raw 
materials, the development of new 
sources of power also create a demand 
for new towns; for towns will grow 
where industry grows and the choice 
is between the unplanned and the 
planned. 

Meanwhile over the last fifty years 
governments of very different kinds 
have increasingly accepted responsi- 
bility for the planning of environ- 
ment. This has accompanied increas- 
ing acceptance of responsibility for 
social and economic welfare. Slowly 
governments are developing tech- 
niques of planning which increase its 
effectiveness and, among other things, 
bring the building of new towns with- 
in the range of practical politics. So 
new towns are being built, and more 
will be built. Hence the importance 
to every country of studying what has 
been done, what mistakes have been 
made, what successes achieved. Soon- 
er or later every industrial country is 
likely to find itself embarked on the 
planning and building of new towns. 

The sooner, the better. Ifa country 
waits until new towns are forced on it, 
it has waited too long. One should 
start to plan, and to build, new towns 
before the old towns have become un- 
fit to live in—too big, too crowded, 
too noisy, too inhuman for civilized 
living; before mushroom towns have 
sprung up round the new industri- 
al developments; before land and 
money and health have been wasted 
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by haphazard building in the wrong 
places; before it is too late. 

It is easy to talk of planning and 
building new towns; it is very difficult 
to do. It is immensely important that 
it should be done well, for on the way 
it is done will depend both the well- 
being of all the people who will live 
and work in the towns and also the 
financial success of the towns. New 
towns can be, in the long run, pro- 
fitable investments, but they can lose 
money too; and the countries that 
have experimented with new towns 
have much to teach those whose ex- 
periments are still ahead. 

Great Britain has since 1945 em- 
barked on a very extensive new town 
programme. Fifteen new towns have 
been started, and nearly a million 
people will ultimately live in them. 
About 400,000 people are living in 
them already and one or two are 
nearing completion, or rather nearing 
the point where further development 
should be left to natural growth. It 
may be useful to give here a brief 
description of the growth of these 
towns as an example of a major new 
town adventure. 


The Purpose of the Towns 


The main purpose of the British 
new towns was the decentralization 
of industry and population from the 
inhumanly large and hopelessly con- 
gested old towns, especially from 
London and Glasgow. By creating 
new towns to which work and work- 
ers could move, room could be made 
to clear and redevelop the centres of 
the old towns with wider roads, better 
houses, open spaces, modern schools. 
Without new towns built clear of the 
old, the old towns would remain 
miserably overcrowded at the centre 
and would also continue to spread— 
as they have done for centuries. 

The new towns were to be far 
enough away for independence in all 
daily requirements—work, shopping, 


J 
education, entertainment; and the 
eight new towns round London are at 
distances ranging from eighteen to 
just over thirty miles. East Kilbride 
and Cumbernauld are not so far from 
Glasgow, the former being twelve 
miles out, the latter being separated 
by a green belt only two miles across. 

Not every new town isa “‘decentral- 
ization” town. Corby, Aycliffe, and 
Cwmbran are all being built close to 
existing industrial concentrations to 
which workers were travelling many 
miles daily. Peterlee and Glenrothes 
are mining towns, designed to provide 
better living conditions for the miners 
scattered in small and often miserable 
villages over the coalfields. 

All the towns have one purpose in 
common; to bring workers and work 
together and to end the hours spent 
in daily travel and the overcrowding 
round established industry. In this 
the new towns have succeeded. The 
bicycle is a principal means of trans- 
port in the new towns and cycle 
tracks are an important feature of 
their layout. 

All the towns have another pur- 
pose too; to provide decent living 
conditions for people who had little 
prospéct of them. In this too the new 
towns have succeeded ; though wheth- 
er they could not have done still better 
is something everyone must judge for 
himself. 


Planning Control 


The new towns could not have suc- 
ceeded as they have if there had 
not been established simultaneously a 
firm control over all building and the 
use of land. London, Glasgow, and 
the other great towns would have 
spread, and would spread still, if 
building were allowed on their out- 
skirts. Industry would not, in the 
early days, have gone to the new 
towns if it could have expanded in or 
close to its old haunts. Under the 
Town and Country Planning Acts of 
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1947 virtually all building and other 
development was made subject to 
permission, and the compensation to 
be paid for refusal of permission was, 
broadly speaking, restricted to the 
development value then existing in 
the land. 

Following these Acts green belts 
have been established round the 
great towns and their spread has been 
halted. Within the towns expansion 
of industry is tightly controlled. Re- 
development must conform to the 
plans of the local authorities. All this 
is the background to the growth of the 
new towns. 


Finding the Sites 

Finding the sites of the new towns 
was difficult, and in a small and over- 
crowded country always will be. 
Most of the towns were originally 
planned for a population of 50,000 to 
60,000—some smaller, one or two 
larger. The planner will tell you that 
for a town of that size he needs about 
6,000 acres of stable land, clear of 
building, with plenty of water to 
hand, easy to drain, good road and 
rail access, well situated to meet the 
needs of industry. 

In Britain, however, all such sites 
were long since taken, or if they were 
not, they consist of exceptionally good 
agricultural land which Governments 
since the war have determined to 
keep in agricultural use. In the result 
some disadvantages had to be ac- 
cepted; and it became a question of 
finding a site with the least objection. 


The Development Corporations 


The method chosen for getting the 
towns built was for the Government 
to appoint corporations and to finance 
them from the Exchequer. 

The corporations consist of a chair- 
man, deputy chairman, and up to 
seven members, all part-time. They 
are appointed by the Government. 
The chairmen and deputy chairmen 
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are drawn from all walks of life; pub- 
lic service, the army, builders, busi- 
ness men, architects, surveyors. Mem- 
bers are appointed sometimes for the 
special contribution they can make 
(industrialists, accountants, local 
councillors, professional men and 
women) and sometimes because they 
live in or close to the town and can 
represent on the corporation the 
views of the townsfolk. 

The corporations appoint their 
own staff. These include architects, 
engineers, surveyors, accountants, 
lawyers, housing managers, land- 
scape gardeners, public relations and 
social development officers, and many 
others. They are headed in every case 
by a general manager, drawn from 
local government, the services, or one 
of the professions. Unlike his counter- 
part the town clerk, the general 
manager is not usually a lawyer. 

The corporations are independent 
of Ministers in their day-to-day work. 
But their main plan of development is 
subject to Ministerial approval, and 
as they must draw their money from 
the Exchequer all proposals for de- 
velopment have to be approved and 
in many cases must have the consent 
of the Treasury as well as of the re- 
sponsible Department. The original 
idea was that the corporations should 
have freedom of action comparable 
with that of a commercial under- 
taking. But that has not been practic- 
able in view of their financial de- 
pendence on the Government and the 
fact that Ministers are answerable to 
Parliament for new town policy and 
expenditure. The extent of the con- 
trol exercised by the Departments 
over their operations has been a con- 
stant irritation to the corporations. 
Nevertheless every new town has 
managed to establish its own indi- 
viduality, and the corporations have 
enjoyed, with some battling, a fair 
degree of independence within the 
limits of financial policy. 
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Local Government 

Within the new towns the local 
authorities exercise, with one or two 
exceptions, all the normal govern- 
ment functions. It is their responsi- 
bility to provide water and sewerage, 
to build main roads and schools, to 
collect refuse and light the streets, to 
furnish the town with open spaces, 
playing fields, libraries, community 
centres, to organize the necessary 
health, welfare, and other services. 
Rateable value from which they de- 
rive income grows as the town grows, 
and enables them to spend money on 
meeting the needs of the new popula- 
tion. 

But a new town, planned from the 
outset to grow to a certain size, and 
developed at an unprecedented pace, 
throws on the local authorities in the 
early years burdens beyond their 
financial strength. Most of the cor- 
porations had at the outset to assume 
responsibility for providing sewerage 
and sewage disposal works, and one 
or two also provided water. All have 
had to provide a complete road sys- 
tem. So to some extent the corpora- 
tions have undertaken functions nor- 
mally undertaken by local authorities, 
and where they have not done so they 
have contributed to expenditure by 
the authorities. 

The original plan in the New 
Towns Act was that the local authori- 
ties should take over the new town 
estates when the corporations’ work 
of creating them is substantially com- 
pleted and the corporations are dis- 
solved. The authorities have looked 
forward to inheriting what they be- 
lieve will prove avery profitable enter- 
prise. The Government have, how- 
ever, decided against handing over 
the estates to the local authorities, 
and the latter are badly disappointed. 
A Bill providing for a Government- 
appointed Commission to take over 
the new towns is now before Parlia- 
ment, 


Some of the Problems 

The corporations have had all the 
technical problems associated with 
very large-scale development: plan- 
ning and design, provision of main 
services, labour troubles, and always 
anxiety about cost. The towns have 
been built during years of inflation, 
and costs have risen steadily through- 
out their growth. 

These, however, are problems 
which are common to every major 
building and civil engineering pro- 
ject. The following are some of the 
problems which have been special to 
new towns. 

Finance. The corporations borrow 
their money from the Exchequer as 
and when they need it on loans re- 
payable over sixty years; and they 
have to pay throughout the period the 
rate of interest appropriate to Ex- 
chequer loans at the time of the bor- 
rowing. In recent years money has 
been dear and this has been a per- 
petual worry to the corporations. 
They are all exceedingly anxious to 
pay their way as soon as they can— 
that is, to them, one test of their suc- 
cess. The high interest rate is a heavy 
liability, but they have had to keep on 
borrowing—they must forge ahead. 
To have allowed them a specially low 
rate of interest would have been 
merely a concealed subsidy; and it 
has been the policy from the start that 
the towns should not be subsidized 
(though subsidies are given to the 
houses). The towns are expected 
eventually to pay their way. 

In total the Exchequer has ad- 
vanced about £250 millions to the 
fifteen new town corporations, and 
authority is now being sought from 
Parliament to increase the limit to 
£400 millions. Each town of 60,000 to 
80,000 population is likely to need 
between £30 and £40 million capital 
investment before the corporation’s 
work is completed. 

On land and building most of the 
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corporations are now making a pro- 
fit. On their housing, apart from 
the fixed subsidies given by the 
Exchequer, they make ends meet 
(though not in Scotland where a low 
rent tradition presents special diffi- 
culty); on the lease of land for in- 
dustrial and commercial develop- 
ment, or the rack-renting of buildings 
for these purposes, they make a rising 
profit. Most of them, however, have 
an accumulated debt in respect of 
early heavy expenditure on the pro- 
vision of sewerage and water; and 
while those that are furthest forward 
are steadily overhauling the debt it 
must be some time yet before they are 
in the clear. 

Land. The corporations have power 
to buy land compulsorily within the 
areas designated for the new towns; 
and they buy it at a price which ex- 
cludes the value created by the de- 
velopment of the towns. It is essential 
in the development of a new town to 
buy all the greater part of the land, 
and the simplest course would be to 
buy it all at the outset. The corpora- 
tions have, however, bought only as 
they went along, not wanting to incur 
expenditure ahead of income where 
they could avoid it and being pro- 
tected against any rise of value due to 
their own operations. 

Having bought the land the cor- 
porations can, with the consent of the 
appropriate Minister, sell the free- 
hold if they wish. They will usually do 
so to the very few people building 
their own houses and to the local 
authorities and the churches, but not 
to industrial or commercial develop- 
ers. They think it right to retain the 
freehold in the interests both of good 
estate management and of finance. 

The corporations grant long leases, 
usually up to ninety-nine years, to 
firms building their own factories or 
shops; but in many cases they have 
preferred to build themselves and 
rack-rent. That gives them a better 
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financial return; and ina period when 
capital was difficult to find many 
firms have wanted the corporations to 
build for them. 

Housing. The vast majority of the 
people going to the new towns have 
been weekly wage-earners. The vast 
majority of the houses built by the 
corporations have therefore been 
small rented houses. 

Most of the houses built in Britain 
since the war (over 2 million in all) 
have been subsidized. The cost of 
building is more than three times 
what it was before the war, and 
meanwhile rents of pre-war houses 
(privately owned) were, until the 
recent Rent Act, frozen at pre-war 
levels by rent control. Most rented 
houses are still controlled, but at a 
rent equal to twice the pre-war rental 
value. The British people, like most 
others, have almost lost sight of the 
real cost of housing, and are no longer 
willing to spend a quarter or a fifth of 
their earnings on a house. The new 
town houses accordingly had to be 
subsidized if rents were to be what 
anyone would regard as manageable. 
The subsidy has for some years stood 
at £32 a year for sixty years on every 
house built to let. 

Even so the rents of the new towns 
houses are the highest in the country. 
For a three-bedroom house they 
range in England and Wales from 
just under 30s. a week to over 40s. a 
week exclusive of rates. In Scotland 
they are a good deal lower. The cor- 
porations have had to increase them 
more than once as the cost both of 
building and of money has increased. 
Nevertheless the corporations have 
had no real difficulty over rents; most 
of the workers in new towns are earn- 
ing good wages. 

Most of the houses are the tra- 
ditional British “‘cottages”’ with gar- 
dens. The problem for the architects 
has been a hard one; how to produce 
variety and interest when designing 
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towns so largely composed of small 
houses; and architectural criticism 
has not been lacking. But the housing 
pleases the tenants; and much of it is 
charming. Great attention has been 
paid to tree-planting and _land- 
scaping. 

The need for garages was under- 
estimated in the early days. It may 
well prove that every house will want 
one in the end, and space for this has 
not been left. The corporations are 
trying now to make good the de- 
ficiencies as best they can. 

A few flats have been built, Har- 
low in particular having gone in for 
high point blocks which lend a real 
distinction to the town. The architect 
likes the occasional high block; 
whether the new town tenant really 
does is one of the great debates. The 
flat in Britain costs a good deal more 
than a house and the British are con- 
vinced that the flat is unsuitable for 
family life. But single people and 
childless couples may prefer them; 
and while the Departments are un- 
easy about the cost, most of the cor- 
porations aim at providing anything 
from 5 per cent to 15 per cent of their 
dwellings in flats. 

While on the subject of architecture 
it should be said that the real oppor- 
tunity in the towns for some adven- 
ture in architecture has come in the 
town centres. These are interesting; 
some of them are lovely. The town 
centre of Stevenage, which is confined 
to pedestrians, has excited special 
admiration. Some of the schools too, 
designed and built by the county 
councils, are very fine. The industrial 
estates also are handsome. 

Tenants. Tenants are selected large- 
ly by the employers. The tenant must 
have a job in the town. In the “‘de- 
centralization”’ towns it has been 
difficult to combine this arrangement 
with the conception that the purpose 
of the towns is to take people from 
the old congested parent town. Lists 
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have been provided of people willing 
to move out, and the industrialists are 
asked to select as many employees as 
possible from these lists, and in any 
event to take only people coming from 
London or Glasgow as the case may 
be. There has been no shortage of 
people anxious to go to new towns 
and those who have gone have 
stayed. 

Employment. The key to the success 
of a new town lies in the provision 
of employment, and this has been 
achieved. There were initial diffi- 
culties; but industrialists finding that 
they were not allowed to build where 
they would, were induced to go to the 
new towns—and are now glad that 
they did. They have first-class factor- 
ies and their work-people are within 
walking or cycling distance. 

All corporations are now anxious 
to attract office employment for the 
boys and girls coming out of the 
schools. It is difficult to persuade the 
banks, the insurance companies, and 
the other great employers of “clerks” 
that they can decentralize large num- 
bers of their staffs, and the staffs 
themselves are most reluctant to 
move. The Government have set a 
lead.by decentralizing some of their 
work and it is hoped that the next few 
years will see a substantial move out 
of office employment. 

All the new towns have a very high 
child population. The corporations 
are anxious about the employment 
prospects for these children as they 
grow up and are now concentrating 
efforts on getting employment which 
will provide for adolescents. 

Amenities. One of the most difficult 
problems in the towns has arisen over 
the provision of recreation and enter- 
tainment. All concerned with new 
towns would like them to have the 
best in the way of playing fields, 
meeting places, dance halls, swim- 
ming baths, and so on; but who is to 
pay for them ? It is a responsibility of 
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the local authorities to provide for 
recreation, in so far as private enter- 
prise cannot do so; but the local 
authorities of the new towns are faced 
with heavy expenditure on education- 
al, health, and welfare services and 
while their revenue from rates is 
building up they do not yet feel able 
to spend much money on amenities. 
They tend to think that the corpora- 
tions should see to these; but the 
corporations are commercial under- 
takings trying to pay their way, and 
while they will contribute to the pro- 
vision of amenities they will not under- 
take the whole cost. In the result pro- 
vision lags. 

Meanwhile the question of pro- 
viding for the leisure occupation of 
the large and increasing adolescent 
population is a very real anxiety. It is 
not only the finance that is a prob- 
lem; no one is certain what ought to 
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be provided. How best can the ener- 
gies of these young people be ab- 
sorbed ? Various investigations are on 
foot to determine this, and one thing 
emerges clearly. The prime need is 
for leadership; such new and young 
communities, drawn almost ex- 
clusively from the artisan class, do 
not easily provide it. 


Conclusion 


The new towns have been a great 
experiment and are on the way to 
being a great success. Mistakes have 
been made and there are many prob- 
lems still to resolve. But for thousands 
of families they are providing living 
conditions among the best in Britain; 
and for industry they are providing 
the conditions for efficiency. They 
will prove a first-class investment, in 
money as well as in health and pro- 
ductivity. They will repay study. 


A New Town for Mid- Wales? 


There seems a good case for siting 
one of the next batch of new towns in 
Montgomeryshire, adjoining the vil- 
lage of Caersws on the Severn and the 
London—Aberystwyth main railway 
line. The proposal has the support of 
the Montgomery County Council 
and the Mid-Wales Industrial Deve- 
lopment Council, and is under the 
consideration of the Ministry. Sup- 
port also comes from Alderman 
Bowen, chairman of the Birmingham 
housing committee, who thinks it no 
serious disadvantage that the site is 
eighty miles from Birmingham, 

Montgomeryshire has long been 
declining in population. In its area of 
510,120 acres it has only 42,000 
people, and only by planned dis- 
persal can its needed industrial stiffen- 


ing be attracted, since there is no 
local reserve of labour, owing to con- 
tinuous outward migration to South 
Wales and England. 

The site is a most convenient one 
topographically, and capable of being 
supplied with all services. A sketch 
plan by the county architect, Mr H. 
Carr, FRIBA, shows that a new town 
of 40-50,000 could be developed with 
an efficient industrial area, five to six 
neighbourhoods, and a well-placed 
centre, in the midst of a most attrac- 
tive country belt. 

The establishment of a new town 
could be the salvation of an area 
suffering all the drawbacks of econo- 
mic decline, as well as a useful con- 
tribution to Birmingham’s redevelop- 
ment. 
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REPLANNING IN SCOTLAND 


In this article, the former MP for Coatbridge refers to “‘panic 
planning proposals” for costly high-density housing by the City of 
Glasgow in spite of the quickening pace of overspill. The need for a 


further new town remains. 


since I wrote Replanning Scotland. 

The book contained little of my 
own writing and much that was more 
important, i.e. the evidence of the 
public figures of that day as given to 
the Royal Commission on Industry 
and Population (the Barlow Com- 
mission). These witnesses were hand- 
picked. They represented Scotland 
and knew its problems. Their case for 
distribution of population and in- 
dustry (including diversification) was 
unassailable. Glasgow, of course, with 
its population (at that time exceeding 
Birmingham’s) figures largely in their 
evidence. The town clerk of Glas- 
gow, Mr J. L. Mackenzie, supported 
by others, illustrated the nature of 
Glasgow’s problem. It was a Scottish 
problem. The city had multiplied, 
due firstly to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but continued to attract ever- 
increasing numbers even when there 
were 90,000 unemployed in the city, 
“if for no other reason than that 
parish relief was obtainable there’’! 


I Is now more than twenty years 


“Biggest Problem in Britain” 


Such was the magnet of Glasgow. 
Its councillors are now faced with this 
Scottish problem. They have to re- 
house the descendants of those who 
fled from starvation to this hospitable 
city, as well as those who came and 
found work. Many of us urged on 
successive governments the special 
claim of Glasgow for financial assis- 
tance on a national scale. That claim 
has still to be met. Glasgow is still 
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the city with the biggest problem in 
Britain. 

The reports of the new town cor- 
porations of Cumbernauld, East Kil- 
bride, and Glenrothes (Cmd. 268) 
reveal a wonderful resilience to the 
pictures I have just painted. Reading 
them closely I am inspired by the 
progress of industrial diversification, 
of modern vision in regard to roads 
and schools; of improved architectu- 
ral features in housing and public 
buildings; of an overall pattern that 
indicates vision, imagination, and 
thought for those who are to dwell 
therein. The new towns have had 
their teething troubles. The reports 
reveal that building a new town is 
not just “take a vast expanse of 
territory and put up the houses”’ as 
some.planners once indicated. Pro- 
gress must inevitably be slow if the 
true planning conception is to be 
attained. That provides the strongest 
case for the start of the fourth new 
town now. Government action should 
be immediate. 


“Panic Planning” 

Unfortunately, panic planning 
looks like having a good run, if Glas- 
gow Corporation adhere to the new 
proposals, occasioned by the housing 
manager’s report issued in August. 
This report presents an immediate 
problem of a shortage of 7,630 houses 
to meet the needs of people in priority 
categories IN THE NEXT FIVE YEARS and 
suggests the advisability of discon- 
tinuing the letting of houses to appli- 
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cants on the ordinary waiting list. Of 
the 115,000 applicants on the list, 
75,000 are in the non-urgent cate- 
gory. The newspapers, with the 
notable exception of Glasgow Herald, 
went berserk, and the councillors un- 
fortunately gave way to stunt pub- 
licity. “Soaring, skyscraper flats on 
every postage-stamp site in the city.” 
(This from a city whose 700 to the 
acre density is the cause of its present 
problem.) ‘“‘Encroach on the green- 
belt fringes”, and ‘“‘approach other 
local authorities to relax their attitude 
in regard to the green belt.”” (Make 
them suffer for our sins.) 

There is nothing new in the mana- 
ger’s report to cause this schizo- 
phrenia. Time and again the figure 
**t20,000 on the waiting list’ has 
been quoted in Parliament. The won- 
der to me is that there are not more. 
For Glasgow’s rents are unbelievably 
low, and council houses are given to 
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Twenty-storey blocks of flats in course of 
construction at Royston Road, Glasgow. 
When completed they will house 453 families. 


couples with £3,000 a year (no chil- 
dren). When, in a housing debate, 
the Secretary of State for Scotland 
told the House of Commons that the 
average rent of council houses in 
Glasgow was 6s. 6d. per week, the 
silence could be heard. The chairman 
of the LCC Housing Committee 
slipped around to my seat and said: 
“‘Why don’t you Scots get up and 
contradict him?’ I told him we 
couldn’t! 

For the same reason Glasgow 
people are slow to acquire their own 


houses. Why incur a mortgage of 


£3,000, plus all repairs, when you 
can get a modern flat for 7s. 6d. 
weekly and make the council respon- 
sible for repairs? On one occasion, 
Labour’s shadow Secretary of State, 
Mr Tom Fraser, suggested that all 
with incomes over £1,200 per annum 
should move out of their council 
houses and find their own accommo- 
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dation. He was persona non grata for a 
long time afterwards with those of his 
colleagues in the House who are 
council tenants. Think what Mr 
Fraser was asking them to do. Did he 
realize that he was asking them to 
forgo an income of £3 per week for 
life? Lift their Defence Bonds? For 
such, prospect of being a pensioner in 
a council house is £5 10s. weekly— 
against {£2 10s. if one provides a 
modest bungalow for oneself. 

In all the circumstances, Glasgow 
must take action to reduce its waiting 
lists, but how can officials meet people 
who desire (and need) a house with 
a refusal ? Surely the fact that council- 
lors and MPs are sitting pretty in these 
houses must mean the exclusion of 
deserving cases, and the temptation 
of more people to make application. 


The Royston Scheme 


This feverish anxiety to build as 
high as possible, anywhere possible, 
is exemplified in the new multi- 
storey blocks in Royston Road. I 
represented this ward for ten years on 
Glasgow Town Council. The citizens 
were so ashamed of its reputation 
that they had the name “‘Garngad”’ 
changed to “‘Royston’”’. The decent 
folk who lived there complained to 
me continually of their close proximity 
to criminals. It gave all of them a bad 
name. Now they will be placed closer 
still! Do social conditions not enter 
into the planning of high flats ? Truly, 
we are indebted to medical science 
for the almost non-existent infectious 
diseases. But is not crime infectious ? 
In these days of ever-increasing 
delinquency and crime, has no action 
ever been taken to discover whether 
its increased incidence has any con- 
nection with the trend throughout 
the cities of Britain to place young- 
sters in such close proximity in multi- 
storey dwellings? Certainly, neither 
councillors nor MPs will make ap- 
plication for these multi-storeyed 
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flats. The Royston scheme will cost 
£1,137,261. Average cost per house 
(two and three apartments) £2,615. 
Two-storey houses, £1,880. Rents 
will be: one-apartment flats, £20; 
four-apartment maisonettes, £28; 
five-apartment houses, £34. The 
convener of the housing committee 
told the council that for each of the 
four-apartment maisonettes at Roy- 
stonhill, costing £2,980 to build, the 
city would pay £10,200 with the 
addition of interest charges for the next 
sixty years. 


Contribution of Overspill 

Opposing this mass hysteria, 
Councillor William L. Taylor, con- 
vener of the council’s planning com- 
mittee, points out that the city mana- 
gers’ report did not take any account 
of the contribution which overspill 
would make. ““The report,’ he says 
“reinforces the necessity for ensuring 
that overspill is pressed consistently 
and successfully. It also brings out 
the need for another new town.”’ He 
must feel encouraged and fortified by 
the address given to the Town and 
Country Planning Summer School 
by Mr Robert Grieve, chief technical 
planner of the Department of Health 
for Scotland. Mr Grieve told the dele- 
gates that the 100,000 persons listed 
in the Clyde Valley Regional Plan 
as requiring to be rehoused outside 
the region look like being transferred 
much sooner than is envisaged in the 
plan. Mr Grieve said the process now 
looked like running parallel to the 
major intra-regional movements pro- 
posed in the plan and now actually in 
being: “‘This cannot but be a good 
thing for Scotland as a whole, where 
population imbalance has always 
been regarded as a serious national 
problem.” 

“It should be clear, that no possible 
advantage can be gathered by nibbling at 
standards—lowering open-space or green- 
belt standards, or raising densities to 
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ceiling figures—in order to squeeze in an 
extra hund- 1 or two, or even a thousand 
or two houses. If you lower standards, you 
merely produce the problems with which 
you are wrestling.” 

The chief technical planner’s fore- 
sight of the quickening pace of over- 
spill is now amply justified. Within 
weeks of his address events have been 
announced that gladden t!.e heart of 
Scotland. The Rootes Group motor 
cars (together with Pressed Steel) plan 
a production area of 1,750,000 square 
feet at Linwood, near Houston. 
Hughes International will bring 
transistors and electronics to Glen- 
rothes, and Skefko, the Swedish ball- 
bearing firm is to set up near Irvine. 
Here is diversification and distribu- 
tion with a vengeance! Add to this 
the BMC development at Bathgate, 
the steel strip mill at Motherwell, and 
one might well ask Glasgow, ‘are 
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your panic planning proposals really 
necessary ?”’ 

Already there is a quickening to- 
wards overspill; and promise of a 
new town by Minister of State, Lord 
Craigton, with the proviso “not in 
the Clyde Valley’’. And since then a 
private enterprise proposal to build 
another new town on the Cawder 
estate, north-west of Glasgow. Doubts 
arise about this offer. Would this be a 
dormitory town? Would it absorb 
the green belt? Have the planning 
authorities of Dunbartonshire, Lan- 
arkshire, Stirlingshire, and Glasgow 
been consulted ? 

But the answer to the 64,000-dollar 
question rests with the Minister of 
State: will he go back on his decision 
not to permit another new town in the 
Clyde Valley and consent to a major 
proposal that cuts across the Aber- 
crombie plan of the Clyde Valley ? 


LONDON GOVERNMENT AND PLANNING 


The writer of this article discusses the important Report of the 
Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London. 


(Cmd. 1164, HMSO, 28s.) 


HE RELATIONSHIP between 
town and country planning and 
local government is very close in 
Britain. Planning is one of the most 
important local government services, 
and the quality and success of plan- 
ning depend very much upon the 
general health and vitality of the 
local government system—in par- 
ticular upon the skill and integrity of 
local planning officers, upon the 
vigour and “‘horse-sense”’ of the coun- 
cillors, and upon the availability of 
finance. It is also important that local 
government should cover suitable 
areas, from a planning standpoint, 
and that its structure should assist and 
not hinder the difficult task of striking 
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a balance between national, regional, 
and local considerations. 

The report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Government in Greater 
London deals with one of the largest 
and most populous urban areas in the 
world, and one in which the adminis- 
tration of town planning is both im- 
mensely difficult and enormously im- 
p*rtant. It is not the least virtue of 
tius report that it clearly recognizes 
the importance of town planning, 
while many of its findings are based, 
sometimes explicitly, upon planning 
concepts. The report is also ex- 
tremely well written and argued. It 
should be read by everyone concern- 
ed with the functioning of great 
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urban governments in modern times. 


The Greater London Council 


The Royal Commission believes 
that it is sensible and practicable to 
treat Greater London as a single 
great urban entity, whose boundaries 
are determined by the metropolitan 
green belt. It thus accepts and en- 
dorses the green belt concept as pro- 
viding a barrier (albeit a frail one) 
to further growth. As thus defined 
Greater London is shaped roughly in 
the form of a circle with a radius of 
about fifteen miles. It contains 84 
million people. It comprises the pre- 
sent counties of London and Middle- 
sex, large areas of Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey, and a small part of Hertford- 
shire. The Commission proposes that 
this area should be governed by a 
Greater London Council of 115 mem- 
bers, one for each Parliamentary 
constituency in the area. This means 
that the LCC and Middlesex would 
cease to exist, while some reorganiza- 
tion might be desirable in the other 
home counties, although all of them 
would still have populations and rate- 
able resources above the average 
county when shorn of their metro- 
politan parts. 

At the same time, the Commission 
proposes to reduce the number of 
smaller local authorities in Greater 
London from ninety-five to fifty-two 
by means of amalgamations. Some 
boroughs would be left alone (e.g. 
Ealing, Ilford), others would be 
joined with a neighbour (e.g. Hamp- 
stead and St Pancras, Chelsea and 
Kensington), yet others would face a 
triple amalgamation (e.g. Hornsey, 
Wood Green, and Southgate). Natur- 
ally these unions will cause a lot of 
heartburn and political indigestion, 
but the Commission believes that 
only enlarged boroughs (with popu- 
lations between 100,000 and 250,000) 
can expect to receive worth-while 
functions. 
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A critical question would be the 
division of powers between the 
Greater London Council and the 
fifty boroughs within it. The Com- 
mission believes that certain matters, 
e.g. town planning, main highways, 
traffic management, are of vital con- 
cern to London as a whole; by con- 
trast it considers that housing, wel- 
fare, and health services would be 
more sensitively provided at the local 
(borough) level. In fact, however, 
many of these functions would need 
to be divided. Thus the Greater Lon- 
don Council would possess some im- 
portant housing powers (e.g. all 
overspill housing and building for one 
borough in the area of another) while 
the boroughs would play an import- 
ant part in town planning. Educa- 
tion would be planned and financed 
by the Greater London Council, but 
administered in the main by the 
boroughs. 


The Division of Functions 


As local planning authority the 
Greater London Council would have 
the gigantic task of preparing a de- 
velopment plan for the whole of its 
area. The Commission suggests that 
the actual administration of planning 
control, except for cases involving the 
extraction of minerals, should be en- 
trusted to the fifty-two boroughs. 
Each borough would be expected to 
refer to the Greater London Council 
all applications that clashed with the 
development plan, but the question 
of which cases did so would be left 
wholly to the borough’s discretion. 

One can understand and even ap- 
plaud the Commission’s intentions in 
making these proposals. It wants to 
avoid the costs and frustrations which 
would result from the double scrutiny 
of applications by two authorities, 
and it also no doubt considers that the 
enlarged London boroughs are en- 
titled to as much independence in 
planning matters as is being accorded 
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elsewhere to urban areas of over 
60,000 populations. At the same time 
the Greater London Council would 
be able to tackle its gigantic tasks of 
planning without the destructive in- 
terruptions of endless routine work. 

Nonetheless it is doubtful whether 
any effective plan could be applied to 
London if so much discretion were 
left to the boroughs. The boroughs, 
despite their enlarged size, would not 
be able to afford or secure a properly 
qualified planning staff. They would 
be under strong local pressures to 
modify their principles in numerous 
individual cases. It is also true that a 
large planning authority is sometimes 
inclined to be too theoretical, im- 
personal, and rigid in the application 
of its plan. Thus local opinion (how- 
ever awkward or “untidy”’) has anim- 
portant part to play in both the pre- 
paration and the administration of a 
London plan. However, the proper 
solution to this dilemma is not to 
separate the functions of planning and 
control, but to distinguish between 
those matters which are critical to the 
functioning of London asa whole, and 
those which can be viewed as more 
local in their impact. 

There is no clear dividing line be- 
tween these two categories. However, 
in the first group I would certainly 
place (besides mineral extraction) all 
questions relating to large open 
spaces, main highways, the creation 
of new employment, industrial relo- 
cation, and large projects ofredevelop- 
ment. Such matters ought always to 
be referred to the Greater London 
Council, although all applications 
should go first to the borough council 
which could offer its opinion. The 
Royal Commission considers that it is 
worth taking risks, e.g. over nibbles at 
the green belt, in order to avoid the 
double scrutiny of planning applica- 
tions. I do not agree with this 
opinion; and I believe that, as experi- 
ence in some counties has shown, the 
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number of cases which need be 
“double handled” is proportionately 
very small. The great majority of 
planning applications could be left 
entirely to the boroughs’ discretion. 

The Royal Commission’s dislike 
for delegation schemes has clearly in- 
fluenced its proposals. This dislike 
may be well-grounded so far as some 
services (e.g. education) are con- 
cerned, but town planning is perhaps 
the one function for which schemes of 
delegation can be made to work 
reasonably well, ifintelligent methods 
are adopted. 

At the same time, the boroughs 
ought to be allowed to exercise a con- 
siderable influence upon some aspects 
of the development plan itself. Ques- 
tions of local layout and amenities 
are better settled by them than by an 
authority representing the whole of 
London. In my view, the boroughs 
ought also to be allowed to settle 
residential densities within a range 
of limits laid down by the Greater 
London Council. This arrangement 
would assist the integration of plan- 
ning with housing, schools, and 
clinics at the borough level, and 
would encourage more variety and 
experimentation in patterns of living. 


The Central Area 


The Royal Commission recognizes 
that the central area of London pre- 
sents special problems, but it has not 
managed itself to define either the 
area or the problems. It suggests that 
the Minister should be able to desig- 
nate areas of special planning control, 
and to specify the powers to be exer- 
cised therein by the Greater London 
Council or, in certain cases, by the 
Minister himself. I think that this 
arrangement would leave too much 
to the Minister’s initiative and might 
lead to undesirable conflicts between 
some central boroughs and _ the 
Greater London Council. It would be 
much better to give the latter body 
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clear powers of control over all plan- 
ning applications for the central area, 
save for those which it chooses to dele- 
gate. The central area should be 
broadly defined so as to allow for its 
probable further expansion and so 
as to facilitate such measures as the 
provision of large car parks around 
its perimeter. If the Greater London 
Council is to have the basic responsi- 
bility for planning London, it must be 
allowed the powers to do so, and the 
central area is critical for this pur- 
pose. Moreover, the Commission’s 
suggestion that the Minister should 
be free to call in certain cases directly 
from the boroughs, thus excluding 
the Greater London Council alto- 
gether, seems most undesirable. 


The Green Belt and Beyond 


When we consider what may be 
called the foreign policy of a Greater 
London Council, if such is created, 
we move farther into the realm of 
speculation. This body would in- 
herit the mantle of the London 
County Council in respect of over- 
spill schemes, with the difference that 
its responsibilities would be consider- 
ably wider and larger. Clearly this 
change would improve administra- 
tive co-ordination, and would help to 
ensure that all parts of Greater Lon- 
don secured a fair share of overspill 
schemes. 

But what changes in policy would 
occur? Unlike the LCC, the new 
Greater London Council would di- 
rectly abut on open countryside and 
would in fact contain a large part 
of the green belt within its territory. 
The main reason for this arrangement 
is the inconvenience of splitting exist- 
ing local authority areas, but the 
Royal Commission also believes that 
a sort of joint trusteeship for the green 
belt would stimulate the zeal of all 
parties. Possibly they are right; but 
the situation of London would omin- 
ously resemble that of provincial 
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giants such as Birmingham and Man- 
chester who are in perpetual conflict 
with a bevy of adjacent counties. The 
Greater London Council might be no 
more successful than these cities, or 
than the present LCC, in getting 
enough town development schemes 
started to help London effectively; 
and the green belt might then become 
a battleground, as it has elsewhere, 
between competing urban and rural 
interests. 

However it is also possible that the 
very scale of the London problem 
will assist the finding of more intelli- 
gent solutions. In my view, future 
overspill schemes for London ought 
to be located beyond the area covered 
by the Greater London (Abercrom- 
bie) Plan, e.g. they should be at least 
thirty miles from the centre of Lon- 
don. 

If this policy were to be en- 
dorsed by the Government, many 
more distant counties would have to 
participate in such schemes, while 
the pressure upon counties in the im- 
mediate vicinity of London would be 
lightened. 


Need of Regional Bodies 


Of course, many steps would have 
to be taken for such a policy to suc- 
ceed. One desirable step would be the 
creation of a regional development 
authority with powers to assist the ex- 
pansion of towns lying between thirty 
and one hundred miles from London; 
another would be the creation of a 
joint planning board, representative 
of all counties south and east of a line 
drawn from the Wash to the Solent, 
together with the Greater London 
authority itself. This second step is 
very desirable in any event, as an in- 
trinsic part of the reform of London 
government. It would be artificial 
and mistaken to divorce the planning 
of built-up London itself from the 
planning of the rapidly expanding 
region which surrounds it. 
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CRAWLEY AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS 


A lucid summary by the first chairman of the Crawley Development 
Corporation of the successful foundation in thirteen years of this 


new town. 


the neighbourhood of Crawley, 

Sussex, were designated the area 
of a new town. An estimate I gave at 
the time of building suggested that 
fifteen years would be a reasonable 
time to plan and design the town, and 
to raise the population from its exist- 
ing 9,500 people to 50,000. On g April 
1960, when I gave my last speech as 
chairman of the Crawley Develop- 
ment Corporation, there were 51,700 
people in residence and thirteen years 
had expired from the date of my ap- 
pointment. Looking back over the 
early speeches it became clear that 
approximately two years were taken 
in preliminary negotiations, discus- 
sions on services, preparation of the 
basic master plan, and other quite 
essential study of the problem, so that 
the actual construction and building, 
except for a certain amount of com- 
mencement on sewage works, water 
supply, and roads, had taken just over 
ten years. 

It is apt to be forgotten now that in 
spite of the basic purpose of the town 
as expressed in the 1946 Act, which 
provided legislation for moving large 
numbers of people from the London 
area, the essential of employment first 
and housing afterwards was only par- 
tially realized in the great majority of 
cases and Crawley, therefore, became 
the first town which clearly estab- 
lished its industrial area and con- 
structed a spine road which made that 
area visible to the industrialists and 
available for building. 


l FEBRUARY 1947, 6,000 acres in 


Balance of Local Employment 
Over a period of thirteen years the 


by SIR THOMAS P. BENNETT 


corporation and the industrialists 
built factories which embraced over 
2,289,000 square feet of production 
space. The corporation provided the 
pattern of this production by deciding 
that there should be five or six types 
of employment, and that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the space should 
be erected by the industrialists with 
their own capital, and one-third rack- 
rented in space which was built with 
corporation capital. This set up a 
type of employment in which there 
was a choice of occupation on the part 
of the employee, a choice of employer, 
and a trained body of skilled opera- 
tives in each of the basic types of pro- 
duction which the factories provided. 
It was made a condition of accept- 
ance of an industry that it should 
have: 
(a) a high percentage of skilled em- 

ployment; 
(6) a considerable number of pro- 

fessional men and women; 
(c) the minimum amount of un- 

skilled employment. 

In April 1960 the employment pat- 

tern was as follows: 


Agriculture 300 
Manufacturing industry 12,700 
Service industry goo 
Gatwick Airport 1,300 
Retail trades 2,200 
Town services, including transport 

and public utilities 1,700 
Professions 1,100 
Building and civil engineering 1,600 


21,800 

The classification of employment 

of occupation as compared with the 

national average is shown in the fol- 
lowing comparative table: 
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Nat. % 
7 1951 

Professional 4°5 3°0 
Intermediate (e.g. 

draughtsmen) 22°5 15°0 
Skilled craftsmen or 

clerical 59°7 53°0 
Semi-skilled 6°5 16-0 
Unskilled 4°0 13°0 
Miscellaneous, including 

retired aged parents 2°8 — 

100 100 


The registered employment list was 
21,000 and the number of unem- 
ployed was approximately forty men 
and thirty women. 


Housing and Neighbourhood 
Buildings 

Over the period the corporation 
had completed 10,254 dwellings, and 
private enterprise had built approxi- 
mately 1,500 dwellings. ‘These houses 
were distributed in nine neighbour- 
hoods which varied in size, the largest 
containing 8,350 people, but several 
being within the range 4,500-6,250. 
The smaller neighbourhoods seemed 
to be more integrated than the larger 
ones and created a very substantial 
amount of community spirit. It en- 
ables the neighbourhood centre, with 
its shops, licensed house, and reli- 
gious building, to be easily within the 
reach of all the inhabitants and to be 
regarded as a kind of personal centre. 

The houses contained from one to 
five bedrooms and there was, there- 
fore, a very appreciable rent range, 
but the three-bedroomed houses 
greatly outnumbered other accom- 
modation. The rent range gives a very 
fair picture of the general rents which 
were charged. Rents range from 
28s. 6d. to 39s. gd., to which must be 
added rates, which are approximately 
10s. a week per house. It is interesting 
that over the period 440 people have 
voluntarily purchased their own 
houses and moved out of corporation 
and subsidized dwellings. 
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For the movement of so large a 
number of people, and bearing in 
mind that they were primarily the 
young married people who moved to- 
gether with their children, a building 
programme of primary importance 
was created which had to be followed 
by the West Sussex County Council. 
The school building programme was 
carried out with outstanding effici- 
ency and at all periods, except for a 
short space of time in the early days, 
kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion and the arrival of children need- 
ing education. The building pro- 
gramme created: 
Primary schools 8,480 places 
Secondary modern and 

grammar schools 5290 gy 
College of Further 

Education 1,400 ,, where 
2,000 students en- 
rolled in the first 
year. 

A remarkable factor has been the 
very large growth of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, and the active 
interest taken by the parents in their 
children and the tremendous en- 
thusiasm of the children attending the 
schools. 


Shops and Town Centre 


Each neighbourhood in its centre 
was provided with local shops, the 
number being kept to the minimum 
possible for day-to-day services, and 
thus tending to add increasing em- 
phasis to the town centre when it was 
developed. 

The new shops in each neigh- 
bourhood varied from seven in West 
Green, which was nearest to the town 
centre, to nineteen in Langley Green, 
which was farthest away. The num- 
ber of shops ultimately built by the 
corporation in the town centre was 
150. The old town very rapidly deve- 
loped an intensive retail trade and has 
become increasingly a neighbourhood 
as distinct from a town centre. 

The town centre itself was marked 
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Queen’s Square, Crawley. 


by the creation of a fine square called 
Queen’s Square. This gained in im- 
portance and affection very sub- 
stantially by the provision of a band- 
stand, a fountain, a number of seats, 
and an intriguing pattern of the Red 
Queen from Alice in the pavement, the 
planting of trees, and provision of 


flowers in concrete bowls. The town 
centre gained enormously by being 
closely integrated with the surround- 
ing neighbourhoods, which encour- 
aged the constant population of the 
town centre areas, keeping them alive 
and full of interest at all periods of the 
day and all days of the week. 
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Deficiencies of Architects 

Planners who have come into the 
fold by way of other disciplines will be 
interested in the criticism of archi- 
tectural education by Professor R. 
Llewellyn Davies of London Uni- 
versity (Times report, 11 November 
1960). He wants the revival of the 
Renaissance concept of the architect 
as the “universal man”’, which in the 
nineteenth century was, he says, 
abandoned, so that in effect archi- 
tecture became a separate art of 
“assembly”. To re-establish the archi- 
tect’s position as an all-round man, it 
is necessary that he should be taught 
the fundamentals of a wide range of 
subjects, including something of an- 
atomy, physiology, psychology, social 
science, and the mathematics of 
structural and engineering design. But 
he need not, in Professor Davies’s 
view, pursue the practical application 
of all these very far. 

In principle this specification is 
very like that undoubtedly required 
for top town planners leading and co- 
ordinating teams of specialists. But 
there are dangers in both cases if the 
concept of the technician as the “‘uni- 
versal man” is carried to the limit. To 
be fully satisfactory, for its practical 
purpose and aesthetically, a building 
needs the collaboration of a sensitive 
executant and an intelligent (and de- 
termined) client. The same is true ofa 
town plan, where the client is a com- 
munity, within which are many per- 
sons and multiplex requirements 
(sometimes in conflict). The pro- 
fessional should have the aptitude and 
training to respond to the client’s re- 
quirements, but he must not consider 
himself so “universal” as to replace 


the client. And surely the success of 
the whole process, both in building 
and in planning, depends on the par- 
ticipation of many specialists (in- 
cluding architects) who modestly 
refrain from the claim to be “uni- 
versal’, 


New Towns Movement in USA 


If ever a country needed a deter- 
mined effort to stop the growth of 
very large urban agglomerations, and 
to promote massive dispersal to new 
and smaller cities, it is the USA. The 
idea has long been canvassed by a few 
able and far-sighted persons, but up 
to now there has been no concerted 
movement strong enough to have an 
effective impact on federal and state 
policy. Some hope that this may be 
organized is aroused by the discussion 
in October at a conference of the 
American Institute of Planners under 
the heading “‘What Happened to the 
New Towns Concept?” (the refer- 
ence being to the British experience). 

The discussion revealed that there 
is still a lack of knowledge among 
American planners about the magni- 
tude and success of the British experi- 
ment. Speakers favourable to, even 
enthusiastic about, thenew towns con- 
ception included Professor Holmes 
Perkins, Professor Charles Haar (of 
Harvard), Mr Clarence Stein, and 
Professor Lewis Mumford, who had a 
very warm exchange with the more 
sceptical Professor A. Adamson (of 
Toronto University). Intense interest 
in a large assembly was kindled by 
the wealth of solid facts adduced by 
Lewis Mumford and Clarence Stein. 

In view of the emphasis given in the 
programme of the Democratic Presi- 
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dent-elect, Mr Kennedy, to the sub- 
ject of urban planning and renewal, 
there would seem to be a good oppor- 
tunity to create a powerful new towns 
movement, with a national organiza- 
tion, akin to the TCPA, to work out 
the application of the concept to 
American conditions, and to keep the 
issues constantly before the federal, 
state, and city governments. 


Comment during Public Inquiries 


The brush between the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Salter in the 
House of Lords raises again the ques- 
tion of the status of public inquiries 
under the Planning Acts. We thought 
it had been generally accepted that 
such inquiries are means by which the 
Minister gives an opportunity to in- 
terested parties to express opinions on 
proposals for development in the light 
of full information, so that he can 
assess interested reactions before 
coming to what is and must be essen- 
tially administrative decisions. 

But in his rebuke to Lord Salter for 
going into certain aspects of the 
Oxfordshire iron-ore inquiry the 
Lord Chancellor implied that the 
matter was sub judice. One can see a 
case for restraint in parliamentary 
debates, and still more in individual 
parliamentary expressions, on the 
topic of an inquiry in_ progress, 
simply on the ground that Parliament 
is itself the ultimate tribunal and 
authority for both law and admini- 
stration. But there are often wide 
public issues in local inquiries, at 
which general and outside opinion is 
not fully expressed. There has been 
press correspondence and comment 
during this Oxford inquiry. We can- 
not think that it is in the public 
interest that such discussion should 
come under the ban that properly 
applies to proceedings at law. 


Notices of Public Inquiries 
While on this subject, we may draw 
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attention to the importance of making 
adequately known to a local public 
the matters to come up at inquiries. 
The statutory notice in a local paper 
may not be very informative and may 
easily be missed by persons vitally 
concerned about a proposal. Some 
local authorities take care to inform 
by letter in understandable terms all 
local people whose interests are likely 
to be affected. Others do not, con- 
tenting themselves with the minimum 
notification imposed on them by the 
regulations. Hard feelings could be 
softened if the more generous prac- 
tice became universal. 


New Towns’ Shopping Centres 


Unexpected questions are posed by 
the phenomenal success of the shop- 
ping centres of some of the new towns. 
Without anyone intending it, they are 
in fact gravitating into a novel func- 
tional position similar to that of the 
regional shopping centres outside 
many great American cities, not 
however having provided the vast 
car-prairies characteristic of those 
projects. 

Welwyn Garden City, for instance, 
the senior new town, where the plan 
allowed originally about one acre a 
thousand of the intended population 
for civic buildings, shops, and offices— 
has become a shopping magnet for a 
very large area, including some outer 
suburban districts of north London. 
The shops are modern, efficient, 
bright, and now pretty numerous, 
and shoppers with cars find it more 
pleasant and quicker to drive ten or 
fifteen miles outward or circum- 
ferentially than ten or fifteen miles 
into London. Results: magnificent 
business for WGC traders, but at 
peak times a flood of vehicles turning 
nearby residential streets, as well as 
the spacious parkways, into con- 
tinuous kerbside car parks. Secondary 
discernible result: a disposition of the 
town corporation to increase the 
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number of shops up to the lettable 
opportunities, and to contemplate 
extending the centre over adjoining 
land zoned as residential. 


Centres must have a Stop 


Automatically continued on con- 
ventional commercial lines, these 
developments must lead either: (a) to 
an excess of shops beyond the stage of 
full efficiency in competition (not to 
the collective advantage of the traders 
or the corporation’s total rental 
revenues) ; or (6) to the town becom- 
ing dominantly a market for an 
enormous region (not to the advan- 
tage of its inhabitants for whom it is a 
place to work and live in). 

Over-centralization is as possible 
for a new town as for an old metro- 
polis. The planning moral is obvious: 
intelligent limitation of the ultimate 
size of a town carries with it intelli- 
gent limitation of each of its func- 
tional parts. Have we yet fully 
absorbed this simple lesson ? 

As planning evolves, it becomes 
ever more clear that its purpose, 
originally and still essentially the 
restoration or introduction of urban 
and rural amenity and comfort, can- 
not be achieved without quantitative 


locational control or guidance of 


economic activities. This is a hard 
truth, involving formidable difficul- 
ties; but it just has to be faced if we 
really want a pleasant and efficient 
world to live in. In times when 
economies were simpler, and in 
places where populations were less 
dense, it was just possible to leave the 
location of buildings for various pur- 
poses wholly to chance, or individual 
decisions; but the history of towns 
shows that in the absence of consid- 
ered guidance appalling conditions 
have frequently resulted. In modern 
circumstances locational Jaisser-faire 
has become impossible. Planners 
know this, but neither their thought 
nor practice yet matches the need. 


h 
Oo 


Flexibility can become Flabbiness 


The new towns, intended as anti- 
dotes to urban obesity and rising 
blood pressure, set out with well- 
considered limits on their areas and 
densities and therefore on_ their 
planned populations. No binding 
standards were laid down, and this, 
we think, was risky but wise, since 
changes in economic factors and 
social habits are not precisely fore- 
seeable, and by-law rigidity would 
have been insulting and hampering 
to conscientious and skilful admini- 
strators. But unless conscience and 
skill are kept very fresh and keen, 
flexibility degenerates to flabbiness. 
The temptation to enlarge the target 
populations of the new towns needs 
therefore to be watched if it is not to 
defeat the major purposes of the 
enterprise of dispersal. 

No one wants the new towns to 
gobble up the green belts that sur- 
round them (as in some cases thinly), 
because that would be an injury both 
to their own inhabitants and to agri- 
culture. On the other hand, no one 


‘WE WELCOME YOUR PROBLEMS WITH EN- 

THUSIASM.”” (Claim of Glenrothes Development 

Corporation staff, led by Brigadier A. R. Purches, 
CBE, as interpreted by a local caricaturist.) 
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with an instructed sense of the space 
requirements for urban living in an 
age of advancing standards can 
approve an attempt to increase town 
densities beyond the already rather 
tight accepted norms. 


Wider Conception of Dispersal 


It must be acknowledged that the 
continued trend of population to- 
wards the great conurbations and 
their regions, and the excess of births 
over deaths now prevailing, does pro- 
vide a strong temptation to maximize 
the size of any easily accessible town 
already large enough but not alarm- 
ingly large. It can be argued that the 
expansion of such towns, while un- 
desirable, is a lesser evil than the 
further spread or compression of the 
great centres. 

If these alternative calamities are 
to be avoided, there is no escape from 
the necessity of organizing dispersal 
over a much wider field. This is now 
perhaps the major national planning 
problem. Solving it could bring great 
economic and social benefits to 
Britain’s static and anaemic areas, 
save the new towns from being 
spoiled, and make feasible the decent 
redevelopment of the plethoric agglo- 
merations. 


First Garden City Ltd 


We are glad to note the attention 
given to the Letchworth affair in the 
national press, especially The Times, 
the Daily Telegraph, and The Guardian, 
The TCPA statement on the affair 
was well reported, as were the state- 
ments of the Letchworth UDC and 
Mr Martin Maddan, MP for the 
division in which the town is situated, 
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and the crowded local meeting of 
protest. 

Mr Maddan, who has taken up the 
town’s case with great energy, finds 
that there is good support among 
members on both sides of the House 
for the UDC’s proposal to promote a 
Bill for the establishment of a public 
trust to acquire the town estate from 
the company. It is much to be hoped 
that, if the Government will not take 
over the town under the New Towns 
Act, this alternative solution will be 
made possible. This should not be- 
come a party issue. Those jealous for 
the repute of private enterprise and 
the joint-stock system should be as 
much concerned as those watchful for 
the community interest to ensure that 
the promises of the Letchworth com- 
pany to the town and its inhabitants 
are not disregarded. 


Welwyn Garden City is Forty 


To commemorate the first occupa- 
tion of houses in Welwyn Garden 
City in December 1920, a Pioneers’ 
Dinner on 9 December was attended 
by 200 early residents. Sir Frederic J. 
Osborn was in the chair, and he and 
Mr W.H. C. Horn, Mr C. B. Purdom 
and Dr L. T. M. Gray “reminisced” 
about the pioneer days—intensely 
enjoyable in spite of shortages and 
hardships—and described some of the 
personalities and events in the history 
of the town. The citizens present were 
reminded that, some consciously, 
some not, they had contributed to the 
great experiment of the new towns, 
now having such far-reaching and 
beneficial effects on the living and 
working conditions of the human 
race. 


TCPA Conference Dinner 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association’s National Conference 
Dinner was held at the Connaught 
Rooms on Tuesday, 18 October. 





Sir Frederic J. Osborn, presiding, 
said that the assembly was not a bad 
cross-section of TCPA members and 
contacts. Many of those present were 
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from distant parts of England and 
Wales and from Scotland, ‘“‘showing 
that the Association is a national body, 
not a metropolitan coterie”’. 

In proposing the toast of “The 
Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation and the Planning Move- 
ment” Sir Keith Joseph, mp, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, MHLG, said 
that the TCPA, for longer than any 
other society in the world, had been 
teaching the world about planning. 
“You should take the credit for 
pioneering the things that we take 
today as gospel—such as new towns, 
expanded towns, green belts, the idea 
of moving offices out of London.” 

Sir Keith said that 28 per cent of 
our land is now under some special 
protection: green belts (6 per cent), 
national parks (g per cent), areas of 
outstanding natural beauty (13 per 
cent). He then referred to “some mat- 
ters on which we do not see eye to 
eye’, such as urban density. ““More 
intense use of urban land is essential 
if we are to relieve the pressures on 
the countryside.” 

Mr B. J. Collins, CBE, FRICs, 
PPTPI, vice-chairman of the TCPA 
executive, replying for the Associa- 
tion, in the course of a witty speech, 
queried if ‘‘people will be content to 
go on living in the ant-hills of today.” 

Mr D. W. Riley, AmTp1, proposed 
the toast of ‘“The Guests”’. In a tribute 
to Mr Gaitskell, Leader of the 
Opposition, he said that the idea of 
opposition “‘is the atmosphere in 
which we planners exist’’. Perhaps, 
however, to have to face opposition 
was not a bad thing. 

In his reply the Rt Hon. Hugh 
Gaitskell, cBE, MP, said that he was 
the only speaker at the dinner who 
could say that he really knew nothing 
about planning. ‘““Mr Riley and Mr 
Collins are planners and Sir Keith 
Joseph is learning to be one.” The 
House of Commons was the easiest 
place in the world to pose as an expert 
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—‘I can do it there but not here.” 

“I shall try to get the Labour 
Party on the side of dispersal. I shall 
go farther than that—we are on the 
side of dispersal.” 

Mr Gaitskell joined Sir Keith 
Joseph in congratulating the As- 
sociation on what has been achieved. 
“It would be foolish to suppose that 
everybody is devoted to your ideals, 
but there has been a _ noticeable 
change and nowadays there is a very 
strong public opinion in favour of 
planning.” 

The new towns were a great 
achievement. But we have appalling 
transport chaos and in only a few 
cases has redevelopment of our big 
cities been done in a noble and graci- 
ous way. 

‘The problem of town and country 
planning is one of the greatest facing 
this country in the 1960s. We expect 
our living standards to rise more or 
less automatically. But what will not 
automatically rise is the environment 
of living. This is essentially a matter 
of planning. It is the problem of en- 
deavouring to see that the houses in 
which we live, the streets, and the 
cities are built properly, that access 
to the-countryside is easy, that we do 
not spend a large part of the day going 
to and from work, and that'we do not 
continue the process, begun in the 
nineteenth century, of ruining our 
countryside. We cannot afford to go 
wrong on this. 

“I cannot see any solution to the 
problems of dispersal and population 
increase except on the basis of a fairly 
large number of new towns. 

**My best wishes for the future. Few 
jobs are more important than to get 
the planning problem sorted out and 
the difficulties overcome. On the solu- 
tion of these problems depends, not 
only our basic living standards, but 
whether we are going to leave to the 
people who come after us the kind of 
Britain that we ought to leave.”’ 
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PROGRESS OF NEW T@NS 
+ 
Corporation Designated ‘ . 
Name Appointed Area (acres) Population 5 Shops 
we a J J —_-— --—— ——- _ tr ~<diillies 
Original Proposed at No. N 
31 Dec. 1960 origing co 
(est.) 
Lonpon RING 
Basildon Feb. 1949 7,818 25,000 106,000! 55,000 
Bracknell Oct. 1949 1,870 5,142 25,000 18,700 
Crawley Feb. 1947 6,047 g,000 56,000 54,000 145) 273 | 
Harlow May 1947 6,395 4,500 80,000 52,400 gol 239 | 
Hatfield June 1948 2,340 8,500 25,000 19,200 104] 93 
Hemel Hempstead Mar. 1947 5,910 21,200 80,000° 53,000 368) 286 | 
Stevenage Dec. 1946 6,156 7,000 60,000 41,000 140} 362 | 
Welwyn G. C. June 1948 45317 18,500 50,000 33,500 5 73 | 
Total : London Ring 40,853 98,842 482,000 326,800 1,27711,619(: 
OTHERS 
Corby May 1950 2,696 15,700 40,000° 36,000 Tit} 157 | 
Cwmbran Nov. 1949 3,160 12,000 55,000% 30,000 1551 53 
Newton Aycliffe July 1947 865 60 20,000 11,400 rone} 61 
Peterlee Nov. 1948 2,350 200 30,000 11,850 1} 58 
Total E. and W. 49,924 126,802 627,000 416,050 1,54411,948( 
ScoTLAND 
East Kilbride Aug. 1947 10,250 2,400 70,000° 32,500 40} 83 
Glenrothes Oct. 1948 5730 1,100 30,000!! ~— 12,600 32 
Cumbernauld Feb. 1956 4,150 3,000 70,000° 4,065 13 I 
Total: G.B. 70,054 133,302 797,000%* 465,215 | 1,600)2,064( 
1 Has been increased by 6,000. 2 Pre-designation shops are being increasingly acquired}temol 
3 This will reach 70,000 by natural expansion in 1980. 4 Includes technical college. i 
? 120 of these old shops have been demolished. 8 One of these has since closed. oh ¢ 


10 College of Further Education also completed. ‘First phase. 2 Note: Thisin incr 
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{ 
f Estima apr ] 
1 Shops Schools imated Capital Expenditure 
4 by sialiaiclieal Corporation 
No. @ New Shops No. before New Schools Under con- Housing Total 
origini completed designation completed struction since designation (inc. housing) 
trade 31 Dec. 1960 31 Dec. 1960 31 Dec. 1960 to 31 Dec. 1960 to 31 Dec. 1960 
(appro (est.) (est.) (est.) 
(In brig; sq. ft of floor area) (In brackets: number of school places) £ £ 


294 230 (282,000) 
83) 63 (133,768) 
145| 273 (353,975) 
90} 239 (3775759) 
104) 93 (97,432) 
368} 286 (341,042) 
140) 362 (342,973) 
5! 73 (125,265) 


1,277] 619(2, 054,2 ny 


111} 157 (228,736) 


53 (42,751) 
(73,376) 
1} 58 (46,902) 


wn 
cn 


none} 61 





1,544)1,948(2,445.970) 


7 (2,600) 15 (7,620) 1 (720) 
4 (1,260) 9 (5,660) 1 (240) 
8 (840) 21 (14,770) 1 (600) 


5 (815) 17 (11,160) ?° 


4 (1,500) 10 


3 (1,720) 


none 


(4,010) 


11 (3,520) 22 (8,580) 4 (1,600) 


4° (780) 27 (10,740) 5 (1,680) 
5 12 a" none 


5 (2,040) 


48(13,355) 133 bean 15 (6,560) 


(3,810) 1+ 


1 extn. 
700) 


7 (2,940) I 


6 (2,269) II 


none 6 


( 
(4,570) 1 (25 
(2,170) 2 ( 
(2,420) 4 (1,990) 


168 (80,170) 


690) 


none 7 


61 (18,564) 





23(10,190) 








21,120,000 

7,905,000 
18,500,000 
22,995,000 

5,300,000 
19,300,000 
17,420,000 


7,600,000 


120,140,000 


7,250,000 


7,169,800 
6,035,000 


6,140,750 


146, 744,550 


33,510,000 
14,332,000 
31,500,000 
38,450,000 

7,800,000 
31,100,000 
32,030,000 


15,100,000 


203,822,000 


9,259,000 


10,861,650 


7;975,000 


9,000,650 


240,909,300 














40} 83 (82,100) 1 (400) 9g (6,500) 1 (680) 15,217,900 20,620,300 
: 32 (29,994) I (200) 5 (2,685) 4 (2,930) 4,728,500 6,965,850 
13 I (800) 3 (515) 2 (920) 1 (600) 1,900,000 3,100,000 
1 ,600)2,064(2,558,864) | 66(19,679) 184 (90,275) 29(14,400) 168,590,950 271,595,450 











quiredjfemolition and the present total is uncertain. 


lege. | 


> A number of these are no longer trading. 


sed. * Target population. Ultimate 55,000. 
e: Thisin increase of 86,000 on proposed populations as shown in last year’s table. 


Source: Development Corporations 


6 Has been increased by 20,000. 
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NEW TOWNS: BALANCE SHEE®IG 



















Basildon 

Bracknell 

Crawley 

Harlow 

Hatfield 

Hemel Hempstead 
Stevenage 


Welwyn G. C. 
Total London Ring 


Corby 
Cwmbran 
Newton Aycliffe 


Peterlee 
Total E. & W. 


East Kilbride 
Glenrothes 


Cumbernauld 


Total G.B. 








1 2 
Government Sundry 
Advances' Creditors 
(Less Repay 
ments) 
£000 £000 
27,905 978 
13,373 228 
31,536 460 
35,837 736 
6,504 304 
27,664 732 
30,042 792 
12,749 596 
| my l 
| 185,610 | 4,826 
| = 
| 8,135 190 
9,506 312 
7,181 66 
8,381 330 








218,813 | 5,724 
| 


| ’ | 

| 20,446 | 578 
| 6,642 | 220 
| 1,751 | 148 


6,670 











3 


Repairs 
Fund, etc. 


£000 
162 
130 
245 
316 


78 

















4 3 
Surpdns Surplus 
on on 
Disposals General 

Revenue 
wae 7 
£000 =| ~— £000 
37 
-- 300 
103 105 
— 76 
I5I 
| 
291 | 481 
15 - 
306 481 
* —_ 
67 
380 | 481 





6 
Balance 
Sheet 
Totals 


£000 
29,045 
13,768 
32,241 
37,189 
6,886 
28,730 
31,087 


13,568 


192,514 


8,399 
9,949 
75333 
8,726 


226,921 


21,105 
6,899 


1,971 


256,896 





— 
7 8 
Freeholi Buildin 
Land an purcha: 
Site Wor 


£000 £000 
3,35 1,14 
1,400 94 
4,415 1,69 
3,213 39 

954 «19 
3,072 63 
3,388 28 
1,38; 1,71 


21,182 6,40 


1,13) 15 

1,767 2 
94 

1,128 2 


4,11 17 
85¢ 2 
21h 12 


31,345 6,93 










* Total advances received £252,121,000; repaid £4,469,000. Repaid during year 1959-60 £919,008 2 Aci 


£2 
pas 
‘ 
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* 
| | | 
/ 8 9 10 11 12 | 13 14 15 16 17 
Freeholipyildings | Buildings | Furniture | General Ancillary | Deprecia- | Deficien- | Loans to | Stocks, | Accumu- 
Land anpyrchased Con- and Plant | Develop- Develop- | tion | cies on LAs, etc. | Debtors, | lated 
Stte Wor structed ment ment | Disposals etc. | Deficien 
| } | cies* 
a NE bs Fe 5 hie)! ie 
4— ; | | 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 } £000 | £000 
? | | | 
3,35 1,141 19,095 77 891 2,467 | 554 17 | 1G | 455 | 1,069 
4 | | 
1,400) 344 9,362 38 638 936 | 22. a 153 | 42 | 45! 
| ~ 
4415 1,695 | 21,651 37 545 1,852 | 800 238 507 | 558 | 963 
35213 390 26,431 76 452 55235 1,076 6 935 | 455 | 626 
| | 
954 197 4,708 20 561 | 144 I 77 | 204 82 
3,072 634 21,168 60 863 1,680 | 1,179 - 51 | 247 635 
3,388 983 22,443 52 707 3,126 | 806 136 | 56 | 424 920 
. | | | 
1,384 1,917 8,241 80 269 — | 350 ithe | 2 | 347 4 
— San MAGEE ERE EERE GPS depen aaeeen 
21,18 6,401 | 133,099 440 4,926 | 15,296 | 5,733 398 | 1,800 | 2732 | 4,800 
ae S| es eee eae ee | 
1,135 159 6,803 14 74 — III 19 | 25 38 | 67 
| | | | 
1,767 27 6,796 33 788 174 | 131 | 87 | 93 141 
| | 
94) 7 5,858 128 322 47 | a7k a4] 7, 65 37 
1,128 94 6,390 51 411 337 | 218 121 | 28 | 57 223 
ee fF F au | 
, : 5 } } } 
26,15) 6,618 | 158,946 666 6,521 15,954 5,864 562 | 1,947 | 2,985 | 5,268 
— —s a = | om 5 | 
4114 174 | 13,934 69 643 56 323 42 58 | 295 | 1,811 
85f 20 53139 26 210 - 107 27 | W11 | 441 
2b 124 1,157 38 139 - 4 - 107 | 19 | 83 
. EESBETS e | | 
31,343 6 6 C 51% 16,010 6,301 | 60. 2.12 | 2.410 | ~ 60« 
315345 6,939 | 179,176 799 75513 ’ 3 | 4 2,139 | 3.410 | 7,603 
| 























Source: Reports of Development Corporations (HMSO) 


£919,0% * Accumulated deficiencies on revenue a/c, £3,358,000; less surpluses on six towns £481,000; net 
£2,877,000. Accumulated deficiencies on ancillary undertakings: £4,245,000. (See comment on 
page 3.) 
‘ 
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THE NEW TOWNS IN 1960 


Summaries of progress and interesting events in the fifteen new 
towns during 1960. Statistical reports appear on pages 26-31, and 


comments on financial results on page 3. 


Basildon 


An ultimate population figure has 
been agreed at 106,000. Rapid pro- 
gress has been made in the town 
centre and over 30,000 square feet of 
office space is in occupation. In 1961 
a start will be made on a large build- 
ing for Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Otfice and on neighbourhood centres 
for Lee Chapel South and Lee Chapel 
North. Work will also begin on 
Gloucester Park and Sports Centre 
which includes a pavilion, club- 
house, eleven playing fields, and a 
running track. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited Basildon in March, 
touring among other things the im- 
portant new tobacco factory of 
Carreras Ltd. 


Bracknell 


The Minister of Housing has had 
statutory consultations with local 
authorities on his proposal to extend 
the designated area by 1,200 acres. 
This would raise the target popula- 
tion from 25,000 to 40,000 (natural 
expansion to 54,000). Easthampstead 
RDC have approved in principle 
a scheme to develop 13 acres for play- 
ing fields, an indoor sports pavilion, 
and a cinder athletics track, at a 
cost of over £100,000. The first sec- 
tion of a block of offices and a ware- 
house for Dorothy Perkins Ltd has 
been completed. In 1961 the Meteoro- 
logical Office building will employ 
800 and a new headquarters for Mac 
Fisheries (20,000 square feet) will be 
built. Construction of two blocks of 
six-storey flats, one point-block of 





seventeen storeys, and an open-air 
market in the town centre will begin. 


Crawley 


The year 1960 has seen the virtual 
completion of the original master 
plan development. A start has been 
made on the first stage of a multi- 
storey office development (100,000 
feet). In 1961 housing construction 
will start in Furnace Green, a new 
neighbourhood additional to the 
nine in the master plan. Also work 
will start on the entertainments 
centre in the town centre (private 
enterprise) and a covered swimming 
pool (Crawley UDC). Crawley is the 
first of the new towns to come within 
sight of completing its original hous- 
ing programme. The Ministry have 
yet to formulate their policy regarding 
future housing development to meet 
natural growth and industrial ex- 
pansion. At present the possibility of 
lack of balance between housing and 
employment is causing concern to the 
corporation, the local authority, and 
local employers. 


Harlow 


The first part of the town hall has 
opened and completions include the 
new railway station, second indus- 
trial health centre, Roman Catholic 
church, purpose-built community 
buildings including library at Bush 
Fair neighbourhood centre, central 
cinema, and stadium and athletics 
track. The second stage of Harlow 
College of Further Education is com- 
pleted. In 1961 a swimming pool and 
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stage 1 of the hospital will be finished. 
There is still no department store or 
large residential hotel in the town. 


Hatfield 


In May the town centre was 
officially opened. Seven ‘“‘modular”’ 
houses have been built by the Build- 
ing Research Station and are now 
occupied. In 1961 a tower block of 
flats and public library (one scheme) 
will be in construction in the town 
centre and work will start on the new 
health centre. 


Hemel Hempstead 


Three hundred and fifty employees 
from the Ministry of Transport build- 
ing in Berkeley Square are now work- 
ing in a seven-storey office block in 
the town centre. A three-storey car 
park (200 cars) has been opened. Mr 
Clifford Culpin is to design the new 
town hall and social centre (the de- 
velopment corporation is contribut- 
ing £40,000 to the latter). In Sep- 
tember the town’s central youth club 
opened an extension of 2,000 square 
feet and appointed an assistant leader. 
In 1961 the water gardens in the town 
centre will be completed and work 
will begin on the by-pass road taking 
through traffic from the High Street 
and town centre. 70,000 square feet 
of office space will be completed and 
150,000 square feet begun—all to 
accommodate firms from London. 
Two more youth clubs will be built, 
making a total of four full-time youth 
clubs. A thriving and extending in- 
dustrial base, added to success in at- 
tracting office firms from London 
and very full employment around, has 
caused a labour shortage, and further 
intake of industry is restricted at 
present. The provision of facilities for 
young people continues to concern 
the local authorities, industrialists, 
and private citizens. The mayor of 


Hemel Hempstead has instituted a 
“‘youth year” to raise money for a 
large youth centre to replace the ex- 


isting central youth club. 


Stevenage 


Stevenage Youth Trust has raised 
£43,000 in six months. A library, 
health centre, and police station have 
opened. Work has started on the 
Stevenage by-pass and the Mecca 
Dance Hall. Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother visited 
the town for the dedication of St 
George’s Church in November. In 
1961 the second stage of the town 
centre construction will begin and also 
work on a six-storey office block, a 
swimming pool, and a bowling alley. 
The first youth centre (a twenty-five- 
room house) will be in use. Success of 
the town centre principle of complete 
segregation of vehicles and pedes- 
trians has led to the corporation at- 
tempting to extend this into resi- 
dential neighbourhoods. Ministry 
permission has been received for the 
last neighbourhood (10,000 people) 
to be built on the basis of complete 
segregation. 


7 


Welwyn Garden City 


The College of Further Education 
is completed and a new public 
library has opened. Large extensions 
of the shopping centre have been 
completed and are in_ progress. 
Gosling Stadium events during 1960 
included the AAA’s Decathlon and 
Marathon championships. ATV tele- 
vised part of the development cor- 
poration’s invitation athletics match 
in September in which members of 
the British Olympic team partici- 
pated. Three local athletes represent- 
ed their country at the Rome Olympic 
Games. In 1961 an experimental 
workshop scheme for young people, 
in line with recommendations of the 











34 
Albermarle Report, will be started. 
The balance of local employment 
and population remains a_ very 
serious problem, factory industry 
having expanded much in excess of 
the provision of housing. The popula- 
rity of the town as a regional shop- 
ping centre has accentuated the car- 
parking problem. 


Corby 


The new town branch of the 
county library and county technical 
library have been transferred to the 
town centre. A café bar and a small 
dance hall, leased to Youth Ventures 
Ltd, were opened by Mr Tommy 
Steele in December. In 1961 the 
Corby UDC hopes to contract for a 
civic centre including municipal 
buildings, assembly halls, and a swim- 
ming bath. 


Cwmbran 


Eighteen shops in the town centre 
have opened for trading and twenty- 
four units are now under construc- 
tion. A Civic Trust Class 1 Amenity 
Award has been received for the town 
centre (north) housing scheme and 
landscaping adjoining St David’s 
Road. Rear-Admiral St John A. 
Micklethwait, cB, pso, DL, has suc- 
ceeded Lady Rhys-Williams, DBE, as 
chairman of the corporation. With 
construction in 1961 of two new 
bridges (over the river and main-line 
railway) the main road link between 
the Llan-yr-avon neighbourhood and 
the town centre will be completed. 
The corporation is preparing a com- 
prehensive main road pattern and 
land-use plan for the western and 
south-western sections of the desig- 
nated area. This plan will carry the 
town’s ultimate population to 55,000. 
The vast new R.T.B. Spencer Steel- 
works is in rapid construction at 
nearby Llanovern and key personnel 
are being housed in Cwmbran. 
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Newton Aycliffe 


A boy’s club was opened by H.M. 
the Queen in May and a Roman 
Catholic church and _ presbytery 
were completed in the autumn. 
Eleven new shops and a bank were 
occupied. In 1961 six more shops in 
the town centre will be completed 
and work will start on further shops, 
post office, health centre, public 
library, aged persons’ hostel, and 
Roman Catholic primary schools. 
The chief problem now is the long- 
term one of securing suitable employ- 
ment for the large numbers of teen- 
agers leaving school each year after 
1965. Further developments on the 
Aycliffe industrial estate will meet 
future demand for craft apprentice- 
ships but commercial offices are need- 
ed in the town to provide opportuni- 
ties for careers in the professions and 
commerce. 


Peterlee 


H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited Peterlee 
on 27 May. Rapid development of 
the town centre is anticipated in 1961. 
There is a continuing need for in- 
dustry in this new town. 


Cumbernauld 


A group of twelve shops is under 
construction adjacent to the central 
area, which is itself now in the early 
stage of planning. A new Roman 
Catholic primary school has opened. 
A joint YMCA/YWCA committee 
has appointed a welfare worker and 
premises have been leased in the 
community centre, Kildrum. In 1961 
two standard factories at Blairlinn, a 
flatted factory at Seafar, a foundry at 
Wardpark for Forth Alloys Ltd, a 
factory for Thames Board Mills Ltd, 
and other industrial projects will be 
completed. 
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Bracknell Development Corporation 


Easthampstead neighbourhood shopping centre, Pracknell. 


East Kilbride 


The Secretary of State for Scotland 
has announced an increase in the 
target population to 70,000. At the 
end of the year the dance-hall-bowl- 
ing-alley (the first entertainment 
building), post office, and fire station, 
in the town centre, were completed ; 
also Calderwood — neighbourhood 
centre. Two more primary schools 
have opened. In 1961 work will begin 
on a swimming bath, the next stage 
of the town centre, and a further pri- 
mary school. The Holyrood knitwear 


factory will come into operation em- 
ploying 800. There is a great need for 
a maternity hospital conveniently 
situated near the town. Provision of 
entertainment, recreational and shop- 
ping facilities is still inadequate, but 
is improving as the town centre grows. 


Glenrothes 


Additional industry (Hughes In- 
ternational, U.K. Ltd) has come to 
Glenrothes. In 1961 a start will be 
made on the first phase (forty-nine 
shops) at the town centre. 


Correspondence: Is the TCPA Too Tame? 


From G. 
Devon: 

I am an “angry old man”’ (eighty- 
four) because the TCPA is so tame. 
You should be more energetic and 
imaginative about things that could 
be moved from London. The Post 
Office Savings Bank for instance: it 
vexes me to have to send my passbook 
to London when all that sort of work 
could be done in a garden city. The 


Walter Shipway, Paignton, 


same with other banks, oil concerns, 
government offices, religious bodies 
(e.g. Quakers), etc. Cannot you per- 
suade the Co-op. movement to re- 
strict its work in Manchester and 
London, and to develop another 
centre in a new town? Missionary 
societies, too, and the BBC ? It would 
be so much more pleasant for staff 
to be nearer their homes. Why are 
you sO TAME, instead of clamouring? 
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THE SOCIAL EFFECT OF DISPERSAL 


Reviewing an article on a survey of Worsley by F. B. Cullingworth 
in the Sociological Review (July 1960) the writer raises some 


questions of fundamental importance. 


DVOCATES OF decentralizing 
A population and industry from 
our over-blown cities have had 
to fight all sorts of vested interests and 
obscurantism, but no doubt this is a 
usual concomitant of any attempt to 
deflect human affairs from the easiest 
course. 

Over the past two or three years, 
however, the idea has been attacked 
by some sociologists on social grounds. 
This trend has been novel and dis- 
turbing because those who have 
argued for decentralization have had 
no motive other than a desire to im- 
prove the living and working condi- 
tions of people, and if it could be 
proved that, on social grounds, de- 
centralization were undesirable many 
of its most eloquent supporters might 
recant. 


Bethnal Green and an LCC Estate 


The main evidence for doubting 
the social value of decentralization 
was contained in Family and Kinship in 
East London, a study for the Institute 
of Community Studies by Peter Will- 
mott and Michael Young. This book, 
unusually well written (studies of this 
type are usually either esoteric in 
language or pedestrian in tone), re- 
ceived wide press coverage. It con- 
tained a detailed report of interviews 
with people in Bethnal Green and a 
rather sketchy survey of an LCC 
estate. The report on Bethnal Green 
demonstrated that family relation- 
ships were of great significance to 
most of the people, particularly the 
relationship between mum and her 
married daughter, and says that 


by G. BROOKE-TAYLOR 
“very few people wish to leave the 
East End. They are attached to mum 
and dad, to the markets, to the pubs 
and settlements, to the club room and 
the London Hospital.” 

The survey of the LCC estate con- 
sisted of interviews with forty-seven 
families. The authors admitted that 
“their conclusions were bound to be 
impressionistic”. This did not pre- 
vent them from arguing that their 
studies suggested that overspill was 
wrong, and the press, of course, took 
up the cry that the book showed 
that movement to new towns and 
out-county estates was breaking up 
family life, and so on. 


Some Mistaken Deductions 

Mrs Lena Jeger, in an article in The 
Manchester Guardian headed ‘The 
Uprooted’, which was a review of the 
book, said: ‘*The authors’ answer is 
quite clear, and it is to be hoped that 
the LCC will listen to it. Instead of up- 
rooting more people, houses should be 
built round the social groups to which 
they already belong. This will mean 
the revision of many of the planners’ 
dreams in the County of London and 
other places.” 

Only very recently, in conversation 
with a member of the Government, I 
heard this argument used as though 
the book had proved a weakness in the 
whole idea of decentralization. 

It was thus with great interest that 
I read J. B. Cullingworth’s paper ex- 
plaining his survey of Worsley, a sur- 
vey made with the intention of ex- 


ploring, and testing, the validity of 


the earlier arguments. In his intro- 
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duction, Cullingworth says of the 
Willmott-Young view: “‘If this con- 
tention is well-founded, it would seem 
to follow that the policy of ‘exporting’ 
population to new and expanded 
towns and peripheral estates is no 
proof that the policy is a sound one 
sociologically if, as Young believes, 
‘most of the young couples who go to 
the estates don’t go because they like 
the estates . . . but because they like 
the houses, and if they could get the 
houses without the estates they would 


999 


jump for joy’. 


Family Reactions in Worsley 


J. B. Cullingworth’s survey is of 
Worsley, lying eight miles from the 
centre of Salford, within the south- 
east Lancashire conurbation. The 
tenants on the estates have been se- 
lected from Salford’s housing list. Of 
the 250 families interviewed, 245 
came from Salford, the other five from 
other parts of the Manchester conur- 
bation. In 206 of the 245 families the 
wife was born in Salford: of the re- 
maining thirty-nine, twenty-seven 
had lived in Salford for over ten years, 
and five for up to five years. The ma- 
jority therefore, had “strong roots in 
Salford’. Ninety per cent of the 
families had wished to leave their 
previous home—in nearly all cases 
because of their cramped or insani- 
tary housing conditions. Fifty-four per 
cent had wished to move to Wors- 
ley. The remainder said that they had 
moved because of the impossibility of 
obtaining a dwelling in Salford. Those 
who said they had wanted to move to 
Worsley gave as their reason “‘the dirt 
and congestion in Salford’’ and said 
“they were prepared to spend more 
on rent and travelling to work in 
order to obtain ‘decent living con- 
ditions’ and ‘surroundings’.”’ 

Thus at Worsley, half the families 
were obviously deeply concerned with 
matters other than housing. But the 
crux of the investigation lay in the re- 
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sponse to the questions about family 
ties, for it was on this sort of evidence 
that Willmott and Young based their 
attack on decentralization. 

Of the 250 families interviewed at 
Worsley, 12 per cent had no relatives 
alive. Of the other 220 families, 57 per 
cent had relatives living in Worsley, 
89 per cent had relatives in Salford, 
and 41 per cent had relatives in both 
Salford and Worsley. The most inter- 
esting section of the survey is that 
dealing with the 111 cases in which 
the family had relatives in both Sal- 
ford and Worsley, and in which the 
wife’s mother was alive. These cases 
were a study of the relationships and 
attitudes of mother and married 
daughter involved in “overspill’’. 
Cullingworth says, “it often seems to 
be assumed by the critics of overspill 
that ‘mothers’ who are ‘left behind’ 
are frail, grey-haired old ladies spend- 
ing their last remaining years in a 
lonely and dreary way, and deprived 
of the companionship of their married 
children by the machinations of 
bureaucracy. Our findings did not 
support this stereo-type. The majority 
of ‘mothers’ referred to by the fami- 
lies interviewed were agile, middle- 
aged women who went out to work 
full-time.” 


Contacts with Mum and Dad 


Another large group had the wife’s 
mother living in Worsley. Amongst 
this group the move “. . . had made 
little difference to actual relation- 
ships .’; among those whose 
mothers still lived in Salford ‘“‘the 
frequency of contact seemed to have 
changed surprisingly little’. 

The study then investigated the 
amount of mutual aid (help in sick- 
ness, childbirth, etc.) given before and 
after the move, and showed that this 
had changed very little. The survey 
revealed, however, that thirteen wives 
had elderly mothers in Salford need- 
ing care and attention. In eight cases 
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the mothers had other children in Sal- 
ford able and willing to look after 
them. In five cases the move had re- 
sulted in old people being left behind 
without any relatives to care for them. 
All five had applied for a bungalow in 
Worsley and were hoping to be moved 
shortly. 

Of the 250 families interviewed 
only 17 per cent wanted to return to 
Salford, and the proportion wishing 
to return was the same among those 
who had wished to move to Worsley 
as among those who had said they 
wanted to stay in Salford. Of those 
who wanted to return over half had 
relatives in Salford only, and 72 per 
cent had a long journey to work. 
Cullingworth concludes that ‘“‘the 
biggest source of dissatisfaction was 
the journey to work.” He points out, 
too, that this comparatively small 
number wishing to return should be 
viewed in the context of a long jour- 
ney to work for many families and a 
very large increase in rents (on aver- 
age about 200 per cent). 


Social Life and Environment 


In his “Conclusion”? Cullingworth 
makes this general point: 

“Young and Willmott’s study 
should be viewed as a swing of the 
pendulum of thought: for too long 
housing and planning specialists were 
so concerned with the sheer size of the 
problems facing them that the social 
quality of the physical results they 
were producing was ignored—in 
practice if not in theory. To show that 
rehousing and redevelopment in- 
volves the destruction of a social mi- 
lieu is a welcome corrective, and 


should make ‘the planners’ aware of 


their responsibilities to recreate some- 
thing equally if not more socially de- 
sirable. But, to quote Hazlitt, ‘with 
change of place we change our ideas; 
nay our opinions and feelings’. The 
social life of the slums is not neces- 
sarily a precious flower to be preserv- 
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ed and transplanted into a new en- 
vironment. The fact that people fol- 
low a certain pattern of life in a given 
environment and are temporarily up- 
set when that pattern is disturbed 
does not mean that the disturbance 
should be avoided. Even this over- 
states the case since the disturbance 
is not upsetting if the new environ- 
ment is a good one; or at least the up- 
set is small in comparison with the 
superior living conditions provided. 
The sympathetic sociologist is apt to 


read too much into the happy way of 


life of the dear old London slums with 
their fish and chip saloons and pawn 
shops. At the extreme, much of the 


patter reads like a modern version of 


the poor are happier as they are.” 

This survey is a sound technical job 
and Cullingworth’s conclusions are 
refreshingly sober and objective, but 
no one with a decent modesty about 
our present deficiencies in assessing 
human desires will assume that it is a 
final answer to the problems affecting 
the movement of people on a great 
scale. Surveys of this kind are few, 
local, and only too often geared in ad- 
vance to the demonstration of a pre- 
conceived argument. 


Responsibility of Reformers 
They are involved, too, in a funda- 
mental difficulty. How much weight 


should be attached to the status quo ? If 


a survey demonstrates that people 
prefer living, shall we say, in decaying 
cottages without sanitation, should 
this influence society to allow them to 
do so? Such a decision would require 
their children (without a voice) to be 
brought up in the same conditions. It 
would mean too ignoring the effect 


of technological change on our way of 


life. If, on the other hand, society de- 
nies them what they want, it is im- 
posing its will upon them—and whose 
will is to be imposed, and in what 
direction ? 

What is, perhaps, most important 
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is that surveys should be made not so 
much of whether people want to stay 
where they are, but of what their re- 


actions are to alternative methods of 


changing their environment. No one 
but the most woolly-minded senti- 
mentalists will argue for retaining the 
older parts of London as they are now; 
it is sometimes assumed that because 
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John Smith and his family say they 
like Bethnal Green as it is and want to 
stay, the provision of accommodation 
in the same place at similar densities 
will meet their needs. But wll it? Can 
it be assumed that life in a tall block of 
flats at 120 persons to the acre built in 
1960 is the same as life in a street of 
two-storey houses built in 1860 ? 


“NEW TOWNS IN GERMANY TOO” 


The author describes some research into town development now 


taking place in Hanover. 


LTHOUGH IT is commonly be- 
A lieved that Germany has fewer 
problems of land shortage than 


Britain (because pecple are used to 
living in flats), it is quite evident that 


trends towards a higher standard of 


living, the motor-car, and technical 
changes in industry are combining to 
create an accelerated outward trend 
in all the big cities. Many German 
visitors have recently been to England 
to study new towns, and it is not sur- 
prising to hear of a series of discus- 
sions taking place under the general 
heading ‘““New Towns in Germany 
Too”. The main centre for research 
into the problems of town expansion, 
satellite development, and new towns 
is the Forschungs und Planungsgemein- 
schaft fiir Stadtentwicklung e.V. (Re- 
search and Planning Association for 
Town Development) at Hanover. 
This is acting as a parent body to a 
limited company, Veue Stadt G.m.b.H. 
(New Town Ltd), with, at present, a 
nominal capital of about £1,200, soon 
to be increased to about £120,000. 
The sponsors are planners, architects, 
business men, and administrators 
mostly in the Land of Lower Saxony. 

It is not intended that the company 
should act as a sort of development 
corporation, but that it should pro- 
vide technical and legal services on a 


by D. E. C. EVERSLEY 
large scale to enable other developers 
to produce a successful piece of plan- 
ning even if they cannot call on the 
highly competent professional ser- 
vices at the disposal of the advisory 
company. One of its tasks will be to 
raise capital needed to provide com- 
mon services for large projects, unpro- 
ductive in the preliminary stages. 
Capital for housing and industrial 
plant will have to be found by the 
developers themselves, but this will 
not be difficult once the general plan 
has been prepared. 

The: research association has al- 
ready published a number of extreme- 
ly useful monographs. One of its ear- 
lier publications, by Dr H. Preisert, 
concerns the age structure of the 
British new towns—an indispensable 
piece of information for those who 
plan schools and social services in the 
new German communities. Another 
volume, by K. Hiibotter, concerns 
problems of law and organization en- 
countered in the development of new 
settlements in the Federal Republic. 
In this, a number of examples are 
clearly described, ranging from a 
completely new foundation in virgin 
territory (like Wolfsburg, where the 
Volkswagen cars are made), through 
large town expansion schemes (as at 
Sennestadt near Bielefeld, expansion 
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from 5,000 to 25,000), and, finally, 
satellites and new dormitory suburbs 
(as at Nuremberg, Munich, and Bre- 
men). 

Some of these problems are pecu- 
liar to German conditions, but the 
majority have arisen in other coun- 
tries as well, for instance those con- 
cerned with the phase of transi- 
tion from development organization 
to permanent local self-government. 
Hiibotter comes out clearly in favour 
of the British type of development 
corporation (which he has studied at 
first hand), at least where a major 
project has to be started independent 
of an existing major city. But he pro- 
poses one difference: that the owner- 
ship of the ground, and the duty of 
raising capital for development, shall 
be vested in a private company un- 
dertaking all building on a commer- 
cial level. The development corpora- 
tion should indeed have all planning 
and administrative duties, later to be 
vested in an elected local authority, 
but it should not itself reap the benefit 
of development. The implication is, 
of course, that all social provision 
should be the duty of the government, 
acting through the Land and through 
the appointed development commis- 
sioners, who will then vest such insti- 
tutions as schools, hospitals, and lib- 
raries in the local authority. The idea 
seems worth pursuing. 

A third publication, Neue Stadt Heit- 
lingen, is a co-operative research effort 
by the association. It deals with the 
planning of a satellite community 
some six miles outside Hanover, and 
ten miles from the city centre, located 
at the inner edge of a large “‘green 
patch” (there is no continuous green 
belt round Hanover). Heitlingen ad- 
joins a projected spur of the auto- 
bahn Berlin—Cologne. The settlement 
would be separated from its nearest 
dormitory neighbours by a wedge of 
farm land about two miles wide. It is 
planned for 25,000 people, at a den- 
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sity of 100 to 120 persons to the net — 
building hectare (i.e. about 40-50 to 
the acre). This volume is a collection 
of expert investigations into local con- 
ditions. It analyses soil, traffic, drain- 
age, water supplies, the effects of 
Hanover’s airport, and many other 
indispensable preliminaries, and lays 
down a master plan for development. 
It is estimated that of the 25,000 in- 
habitants, 10,000 will be working: of 
these 3,000 will take secondary em- 
ployment in the new town, 4,000 will 
be found primary jobs in the new in- 
dustrial zone adjoining the main road 
to Hanover, and a further 3,000 will 
work in the existing main industrial 
area of Hanover (some six miles away) 
or in the centre of the old city. This 
seems to be a reasonable set of as- 
sumptions, given the proximity of the 
new development to the existing city. 
We shall look forward with great 
interest to further publications from 
this new association, as well as news 
of the progress of the development 


schemes to be started under its aegis. | 


Foreign Languages 
HELP INVITED 


W: RECEIVE many books and periodi- 
cals on town planning, housing, and 
related subjects in many languages, 
including French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and 
Chinese. Often these contain informa- 
tion, ideas, plans, and photographs 

of interest to British workers and 
students in the same fields. 

Access to or loans of such publica- 
tions would be offered to readers 
familiar with any of these languages 
and with planning affairs if in return 
they would inform us of points of 
interest in them and, when 
appropriate, supply brief 

summaries or extracts. 

Arrangements should be made with the Editor, 
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28 King Street, London, WC2 
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TOWNS IN BRAZIL 


4! 


Impressions of a visit to some of the cities of Brazil in Fune 1960. 


MONG THE tours organized by 
A the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials in connection 
with the International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress at Puerto 
Rico was one through Brazil, Peru, 
and Panama. This was the tour I 
chose, and I have been asked to make 
a few brief comments on the towns we 
visited in Brazil, in each of which we 
spent about two days. 


Menaced Beauty of Rio 


Rio de Janeiro winds along the At- 
lantic coast through nobbly, sudden, 
wooded hills, such as the Sugar Loaf 
and the Corcovada. With such a site 
it could hardly help being beautiful. 
Nevertheless, two days in its vicinity 
gives the impression that the builders 
are doing their best to spoil it. Al- 
though its streets are thronged all day 
with a crowd of people and traffic, 
high buildings, on sites apparently 
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unplanned, have been and are being 
built one behind the other in all direc- 
tions. A wide and lovely boulevard 
has been driven through the centre 
of the city, and its benefit promptly 
cancelled out by the skyscraper com- 
mercial and office buildings being 
erected along its sides. 

Nothing, however, can detract 
from Rio’s wonderful open space and 
recreational facilities: its huge beach- 
es, its botanical gardens, its great 
stadium, and its acres of national 
park, almost in the centre of the city, 
where walking, riding, and climbing 
are among the sports that can be pur- 
sued. The town is still small enough 
for the surrounding mountain resorts 
to be reached in a morning, along 
roads which are superb examples of 
engineering. 


Apotheosis of High Density 
It is difficult to believe that Sado 


Government Building at the new City of Brasilia. 
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Brasilia. Above: flat blocks with differing types of elevation. Below: main dual carriage-way 
through residential area, and clover-leaf junctions to side roads. 


Paulo was ever beautiful, except per- 
haps for one or two pleasant buildings 
on the hill behind it, but I was inform- 
ed that as recently as ten years ago it 
was. It is a place where all high-den- 
sity fiends should be sent as a lesson 
and a dreadful warning! Even the 
Brazilians, whose dislike of controls 
exceeds if possible that of the English, 
have been driven to support the con- 
ception and passing of town-planning 
legislation, as a defensive measure. 
The one bright spot in this chaotic 


city is the little band of town-planners 
led by Sefior Lodi. Ten years ago his 
department did not exist. Five years 
ago it still had no plan and no powers. 
But today it has not only a plan, with 
a room devoted to maps and illus- 
trations, but it has achieved legisla- 
tion which controls the limits of plot- 
ratio, density, and height of buildings. 
The maxima of plot-ratio and density 
correspond with ours. Whether this 
department will succeed in restrain- 
ing the natural instinct to wangle and 
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pull strings, which the Brazilian, | 
understand, possesses in a high de- 
gree, is still doubtful, but they are 
determined to try. 

The plan for Sao Paulo, drawn up, 
after survey, by this group, concen- 
trates on trying to keep open certain 
areas within the city boundary which 
are not yet fully developed. The in- 
dustrial population, for the most part, 
live fairly near their factories. ‘The 
problem is the labourers and office 
workers, who often have to travel as 
much as two hours each way to their 
work, 


Character of the New Capital 


The new capital of Brasilia is being 
built on a plateau in the desert, and 
has already been installed as the 
centre of government for Brazil. The 
ring of low distant hills round the 
plateau makes it look like a large flat 
bowl, and the dome of the sky meets 
its even edge uninhibited. No build- 
ing interrupts the skyline. It is there- 
fore without surprise that one sees the 
now well-known shapes of the bow! 
and dome which form the roofs of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 


+3 
The source of the inspiration seems 
obvious. 

Things move quickly in Brasilia. I 
arrived at one airport and left 
though with some difficulty—forty- 
eight hours later at a different one, 
which had been opened the day be- 
fore. The hotel is some miles from the 
airport, and two or three from the 
city as it stands at present. It is built 
on stilts, has 300 bedrooms, and is al- 
ready too small, so that annexes have 
been completed nearby. A bus in the 
hotel car-park took me, amid a cloud 
of red dust and a series of teeth-chat- 
tering bumps, to within sight of the 
Government Building, passing a small 
subtopia of workmen’s hovels on the 
way. 

The well-known twin towers of the 
Government Building stand clear- 
cut against the blue sky. Any term 
that we are accustomed to in this 
country, such as “‘skyscraper’’, seems 
out of place. If they were even a storey 
lower they would be dwarfed by the 
vastness of the plain and the open 
space around them. They can com- 
pete, but only just, and they have 
been left alone to do so, for the rows 


Rio de Janeiro: ‘““The builders are doing their best to spoil it.”’ 
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of six-storey blocks of offices beyond 
them merely accentuate their height. 
On their farther side is a low flat 
roof, beneath which are the two legis- 
lative chambers, and on which appear 
the bowl and dome. 


High Flats and Small Houses 


Brasilia, as everybody knows, is 
planned on the design ofan aeroplane 
or bird, its wings bending back from 
the long, central body. Only one wing 
is so far partially built and inhabited. 
A wide dual carriageway has been 
constructed down the centre of the 
wingand fromit, symmetrically and at 
regular intervals on either side, clover- 
leaf junctions lead to minor roads 
which divide the neighbourhood 
units. On these side roads lie the 
shops, super-markets, schools, and a 
little church. The residential neigh- 
bourhoods in between consist en- 
tirely of blocks of flats, six storeys high. 
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Variety is attained by their front ele- 
vations, some being glass, others 
heavily mullioned with the windows 
set back. 

At the back of this modern-looking 
development is a deep strip of small 
houses, whose layout and appear- 
ance remind one of pictures of the 
buildings of the early Industrial Re- 
volution. The insides are small and 
badly finished. They would be un- 
acceptable to any local authority in 
this country. At the back of each 
house is a high-walled yard, which 
looks as big as the floor area of its 
house. 

I went into one of these houses. 
It was inhabited by an architect and 
his wife. “Why do you live here?” I 
asked, and received the familiar reply, 
six thousand miles away from the cot- 
tages of England: 

‘“‘We prefer a house to a flat,” they 
said. 





Christmas on the Campus 


Illuminated Christmas tree in the town centre of Welwyn Garden City, adjoining the 
major parkways. 


John Chear 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS | 











The “News Chronicle”, the 
BBC, and Planning 

Everyone knows by now how and 
why the News Chronicle died. It hap- 
pened while the ‘‘Planning and the 
Motor Vehicle”’ conference was being 
held, and one noticed the differ- 
ence straightaway, because the Vews 
Chronicle would have reported at least 
the most important parts of the papers 
read; just as it always tried, within 
the limits of a popular paper, to do 
justice to issues that mattered in any 
real sense. It kept the housing situa- 
tion under review, and it fought for 
the countryside. The other ‘“‘popular”’ 
papers ignored the conference and 
concentrated on their normal mixture 
which, it is claimed, is the preferred 
diet of the British. Those who wish 
to be informed of what goes on in 
housing, planning, and social policy 
generally, must now rely solely on 
The Guardian or The Times, and since 
not everyone has time to do this, I 
suppose we lapse further into general 
ignorance. Radio and television pro- 
vide little help. Neither the BBC nor 
Independent Television does much 
about planning matters apart from 
the purely sensational aspects like 
NFU protests and appeal cases in- 
volving some well-known speculator 
or the high-brow aesthetic aspect. 
In the Midlands and Northern 
regions, for instance, the question of 
where some 500,000 Lancastrians 
and Black Country dwellers are going 
to live has not merited anything other 
than a one-minute news item for a 
good many years. Not that the BBC 
fills the time with popular trivialities 
to the same extent as the cheap news- 
papers. But it has a great partiality 
for antiquarian whimsicalities which 


cannot interest either the intelligent 
or the morons. 


A New Party? 


Dr Michael Young, in his pam- 
phlet The Chipped White Cups of Dover, 
rejected by the Fabian Society and 
since published by the Observer, calls 
for the establishment of a new radical 
Consumers’ Party with a programme 
to which most progressives outside 
the two main existing political parties 
could probably subscribe without 
hesitation. He has some excellent 
ideas on what is needed on the home 
front, as we would expect from the 
founder of Which? Urban planning 
rates only a short paragraph, but this 
sums up neatly the main problems of 
our time—congestion and squalor— 
and demands a curb on speculators, 
wider planning powers, and a more 
ambitious road programme. 

In an earlier section, he refers again 
to that awful sense of frustration 
which besets everyone returning from 
abroad: the fact that Abercrombie’s 
plans and ideals have been realized 
in Rotterdam and West Berlin, and 
not in Manchester and London; that 
modern suburbs can be found only in 
Stockholm; that the simplest plea- 
sures of life such as enjoying a snack 
in pleasant surroundings are denied 
to Britishers. He might have added 
that our indifference to squalor and 
poor design is now beginning to af- 
fect us in another way: our exports, 
identical to the article intended for 
the couldn’ t-care-lesshomeconsumer, 
fail to find favour abroad, and aggra- 
vateour balance of payments troubles. 


More Hard Facts 
Three months ago I complained 
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about the lack of research into future 
housing needs. This really involves an 
apology to Mr J. B. Cullingworth, 
since his new volume Housing Needs 
and Planning Policy (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul) goes as far along the 
road of knowledge as one man, 
working on his own and without the 
benefit of official “‘inside” knowledge, 
can travel. But even this volume still 
points the need for something more 
as soon as the first results of the 1961 
census are available. 

Two other useful contributions to 
the subject deserve mention. In 
Housing Policy Since the War, Mr D. V. 
Donnison initiates a series of ‘“Oc- 
casional Papers on Housing Adminis- 
tration” published by the Codicote 
Press. 

This is an essay setting out in a 
clear and unbiased manner the pro- 
gress (backwards in some cases) of 
official thought on housing in the last 
fifteen years, and states what remains 
to be done. In Human Aspects of Re- 
development (Midlands New ‘Towns 
Society), Mrs June Norris highlights 
one of the major issues now being 
faced by authorities involved in slum 
clearance and the movement of 
people out of their accustumed en- 
vironment, whether into suburban 
estates or to new towns. How can one 
make sure that the inevitable hard- 
ships of the move are mitigated by 
providing the sort of dwelling that 
people really want? Certainly not by 
giving them the choice between two 
blocks of flats, each of them miles 
from their previous neighbourhood, 
and at three times the old rent. If old 
associations have to be broken up, 
then at least give people something 
like the kind of house they would 
really choose in a free market; a 
house, incidentally, which will cost 
much less than a flat in a tower block. 
Mrs Norris’s interviews should be 
studied by every housing manager in 
the country. 
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A Sense of Scale 

Advocates of low densities are sub- 
jected to all kinds of abuse. One of the 
most frequent accusations is that they 
are the enemies of modern architec- 
ture, since they will tolerate only two- 
storey buildings. That of course is 
quite untrue. All we ask is that tall 
buildings shall not be erected for one 
of two bad reasons: either because 
they save space, or, because they look 
better; and this without caring 
whether the quality of the occupiers’ 
life and work will thereby be im- 
proved or worsened. Many of the best 
tall modern buildings are those that 
save very little space, being set in the 
middle of an open site, so that one has 
a sense of scale in approaching them. 
This may involve the sacrifice of 
what little minds hell-bent on ratable 
value regard as useful ground. Bir- 
mingham, a city normally ungener- 
ous with open space, has in its plan for 
the new science museum, designed 
by the city architect Mr Shephard 
Fidler, broken with its tradition of 
grey cliffs towering over inadequate 
canyons. Here, not 500 yards from its 
business heart, the city is to have a 
modern and dignified series of struc- 
tures, with frontages rising in a series 
of assimilable steps from the roadway 
to a six-storey block behind, divided 
into logical components and offering 
some exciting functional angles ap- 
propriate to a museum housing large 
and small exhibits. 


The Iron Men of Oxfordshire 


There is only one surprising feature 
about the opposition aroused by the 
plan to quarry iron ore over 4,500 
acres of Oxfordshire farmland: that it 
is so mild. Not that the local farmers 
and councils aren’t fighting it with all 
the means at their disposal, but that 
public reaction is relatively quiet. 
Whereas every suggestion that 500 
acres somewhere should be taken for 
a town expansion scheme (to house 
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people now living under sub-human 
conditions) is greeted with outsize 
howls, the Banbury project seems to 
arouse criticism tempered with the 
remark that after all steel is a vital in- 
dustry. From this one constructs a 
system of values: industry at Olym- 
pian heights; farming a sacred cow on 
the lower slopes; and human needs 
confined to some corner of the 
Augean stables, to be swept out 
when opportunity offers. Our sym- 
pathies go to the men of Oxfordshire, 
especially because the steel interests 
seem to have taken it for granted that 
they would get what they wanted. 
But we hope that a victory of farming 
interests on this occasion will not be 
cited as a precedent when it comes to 
designating sites for new towns. Both 
in social terms and on a _ purely 
economic basis, the new towns have 
shown themselves to be superior 
solutions to the gravest domestic 
problem of our age. 


Britain 100 Years from Now 


Government departments and 
public corporations now account for 
a very large proportion of the build- 
ing now being carried out in this 
country. Excluding dwelling houses, 
the Government and local authorities 
were responsible for £632 million of 
buildings in 1959, the private sector 
(industry etc.) for £480 million. This 
admittedly puts a great responsi- 
bility on those in charge to watch the 
expenditure of public money very 
closely. But surely it also means that 
there are other duties laid upon 
them: to foster high standards of de- 
sign and execution, to see to it that 
buildings meant to last a hundred 
years or more, in the conspicuous 
cultural and administrative centres 
of our cities, should reflect the best the 
*sixties have to offer. 

Unfortunately some of those in the 
best position to foster bold advances 
are retreating instead. The Uni- 
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versity Grants Committee, for in- 
stance, has recently been ‘“‘tightening 
up” on local initiative by applying to 
plans submitted by architects of the 
individual universities tests which 
were surely meant for barrack build- 
ers in the war. “Standard designs”’ 
for teaching buildings have been 
worked out which are as dull as they 
are unfunctional, and not even par- 
ticularly cheap. The chairman of the 
UGG, Sir Keith Murray, is said to 
favour as much autonomy for the 
universities as is compatible with 
central control. Unfortunately too 
many cases are becoming known 
where a bureaucratic approach to 
local needs has discouraged the em- 
ployment of young and imaginative 
architects. One day our grand- 
children may curse the New Eliza- 
bethans as we now curse the Neo- 
Gothic Victorian founders of so many 
of our provincial universities. 

At the root of much of this, of 
course, is the fact, previously men- 
tioned in this journal, that the UGC 
insists on the expansion of the older 
universities in congested cities rather 
than developments of new founda- 
tions. Building costs as well as land 
costs are inevitably higher in the con- 
urbations, and so we get little value 
for public money. Once again purely 
business considerations should lead 
the authorities in the same direction 
as good sense in social planning. 

WILLIAM SMALL 
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“THE LIVING MACHINE” 


We reprint this extract from an article in the SUNDAY TIMES* by 


permission of the Editor. 


HERE ARE also the flattened 
plains from which the new 
buildings are gradually rising, 
to give living-space and work-room 
to the 2} million West Berliners. I 
spent some time visiting the more pub- 
licized of these new erections, notably 
the Hansa Settlement and the Cor- 
busier “living unit’, built more or 
less on his ‘“‘modular” system and 
vaunted as the “new face”’ of Berlin. 
This “‘new face”’ is the “‘new face”’ 
we are all coming to know—the 
“‘upended-packet-of-fags” design for 
the maximum number of people to 
live in the minimum amount of 
space. 

This system treats the human being 
as a six-foot cube of flesh and breath- 
ing-space and fits him with exquisite 
economy into steel and concrete 
cells. He is allotted about three times 
the size of his cube as his ‘‘bed-sitter’’, 
once his cube for his bathroom and 
once for his kitchen. So that he won’t 
hate this cellular existence too much, 
he is well warmed and lighted, and he 
is provided with a chute in the wall 
through which he can dispose of the 
muck of his life—cartons, news- 
papers, love-letters, and gin bottles, 
the last chaotic remains of his archi- 
tecturally undesirable ‘“‘non-cube”’ 
life. These untidy bits of him are con- 
sumed by some great iron stomach in 
the basement. 

Having taken a quick and shud- 
dering look at Corbusier’s flattened 
human ants’ nest in Marseilles some 
years ago, and having visited his 
recent architectural exhibition in 
England, I had already decided that 

* 7 August 1960. 
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he and I did not see eye to eye in 
architectural matters, and I am glad 
to learn that the Berliners, however 
anxious to clamber out of their ruins 
into a new home, are inclined to 
agree with me. 

When they heard of his plan they 
christened him the ‘‘Devil with Thick 
Spectacles”; and his 2,000-person 
apartment house—if it can be so 
called—is still ungratefully known as 
“The Living Machine’’. 


“Cube” and “Square” 


Much to his displeasure, their 
chaotic wishes partially triumphed 
over the symmetrical bee-ant mathe- 
matical principles based on_ his 
mumbo-jumbological modular §sys- 
tem, which lays down, in part, that 
the correct height of a room shall be a 
6-foot man with his arm raised straight 
above his head (try it!). 

Corbusier complained that the in- 
crease in height from 2-26 metres to 
2°50 metres that the Berliners forced 
upon him had painfully upset what he 
describes as his “‘architectonic master- 
piece’’, and he was even more upset 
when the authorities decided that his 
“living units” were, in fact, not the 
“paradise for children and mothers” 
which he claimed they were, and 
turned them into apartments for 
bachelors and childless couples. 

The argument was a wonderful ex- 
ample of the eternal struggle between 
the designer-planner and the awk- 
ward human being who would rather 
be called “‘a square”’ than a ‘“‘cube’’. 


Tangle of Snakes 
One feature of this giant Living 
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Machine amused me. All the entrails 
involved in the heating and water 
systems pour out on the ground in a 
tangle of aluminium snakes. Cor- 
busier made the best of it by enclosing 
the whole untidiness in a kind of glass 
house, so that the inhabitants may 
proudly watch the workings of their 
Living Machine’s stomach. 

The Hansa quarter on the edge of 
the Tiergarten, the big central open- 
air space of Berlin, was thrown open 
to a “‘Living Machine” competition 
among the world’s finest architects, 
and it is depressing to see that the 
German, Israeli, French, Italian, 
Swedish, Finnish, Danish, Swiss, and 
American architects have all plump- 
ed for variations on the “packet-of- 
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fags’’ motif, with the addition of a 
couple of truly startling churches and 
a conference hall, christened ‘“The 
Pregnant Oyster” by the ungrateful 
Berliners. 

That all these buildings strike me 
and most Berliners as quite hideous 
cannot alter the fact that only by 
these vertical means could the govern- 
ment of West Berlin have managed to 
tuck away nearly 500,000 inhabitants 
in something over ten years, and one 
has only to go over to the Eastern 
Sector and drive down the preten- 
tious turn-of-the-century Tiflis-style 
Stalin’s Allee to accept the fact that 
all of the “new world’, independent 
of nationality, is getting more and 
more hideous every day. 


If It Wasn't For... 


(Song from a Summer School Revue by F. Humphreys-Edwards) 


As a planner I’ve a problem that is driving me insane; 
I really don’t know what I ought to do; 
So I hope that on the matter your advice I may obtain 
By putting the perplexing facts to you. 
My Council’s told me round our town a Green Belt to define 
Having noticed that the notion’s in the news, 
But to sterilize their own unbuilt-up fringes they decline, 
So land beyond their boundary I must use. 
And now I’ve drawn a most impressive Green Belt; 
On the map it’s quite the best you’ve ever seen. 
Through scenes rural you’d be walking 
Right from Charing Cross to Dorking 
If it wasn’t for the ’ouses in between. 


And up in bonny Scotland too the problem is acute: 
Just take a look at famed Loch Lomondside, 
Which they clutter up with housing, waterworks, and caravans, 
Although they claim it is the Nation’s pride. 
And even the glorious Highlands now no longer are immune, 
With the Hydro Board and ski-lifts everywhere. 
Of course such things are assets and an economic boon, 
But they cause the Preservationist despair. 
You could really draw a most impressive Green Belt 
From John O’Groats to Perth and Aberdeen; 
You would get the grand sensation 
That you’re miles from civilization 
If it wasn’t for the pylons in between. 
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Colour in the Winter 


After an indifferent summer and a 
waterlogged autumn, the prospect of 
winter weather this year may seem 
more depressing than usual. At such 
a time plants which can brighten our 
environment with colour during the 
short dull days are particularly valu- 
able. Fortunately, there is plenty of 
material which may be employed— 
much more than can be considered 
properly in these notes. 

While the delicate branch tracery 
of deciduous trees seen against a clear 
winter sky can be exquisitely beauti- 
ful, evergreen subjects form basic 
material in planting for warmer win- 
ter effects. In this work conifers play 
a leading part. Their placing needs 
care, for it is all too easy to give an un- 
duly sombre impression with these 
trees. Some, such as the cedars and 
redwoods, may be planted singly as 
feature trees. Others look best when 
grouped, and of these Scots pine is 
among the most attractive. Many 
more, such as the cypresses, may be 
massed to provide shelter and a back- 
ground against which the flowers, 
berries, or coloured bark of other sub- 
jects will show to best advantage. The 
numerous blue, silver, and gold tinged 
variants of some of the conifers may be 
employed for variety of foliage, but 
their use requires discretion ifa garish 
jumble is to be avoided. Of the hard- 
woods, the evergreen oak as a feature 
or as background material must not 
be forgotten. 


Winter-Flowering Material 

The best winter-flowering cherry 
is generally considered to be Prunus 
subhirtella autumnalis, but the so-called 
Cornelian cherry, Cornus mas, is also 


valuable. Among shrubs, the winter 
jasmine is a well-known standby and 
the scented witch hazel, Hamamelis 
mollis, is becoming deservedly popu- 
lar. Viburnum fragrans is another at- 
tractive shrub but the hybrid bod- 
nantense is more vigorous. The silvery 
green and yellow winter catkins on the 
male plants of Garrya elliptica are very 
striking and the value of the winter- 
flowering heaths, as carpeting ma- 
terial, should not be overlooked. 


Berries 


Those which will hang late in the 
season are required for winter effect. 
The holly is an obvious choice. Less 
well known perhaps, the skimmias 


and the pernettyas produce berries of 


several colours which appear to be 
almost indestructible by birds or 
weather. Pyracantha berries often hang 
surprisingly late, and some of the 
cotoneasters produce resistant fruit, 
while the Cockspur thorn frequently 
holds its red berries until February. 


Coloured Bark 


The beauty of silver birch stems is 
well known but there are other birc!.es 
with white, red, or orange bark which 
should be included for winter display. 
Several of the maples have most 
strikingly marbled or striated bark 
and there are cherries with superbly 
polished bark patterns. Among the 
smaller trees, varieties of willow and 
dogwood with stems of scarlet, orange, 
and yellow should be grown. This 
colouring is a characteristic of the 
young shoots of these species and 
therefore regular spring pruning is 
required to encourage young growth 
on bushy plants. 

ROGER MILES 
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Legal Notes 




















What precisely did Parliament in- 
tend by section 31 of the T & CP Act 
1959? The section provides machin- 


ery for challenging the validity of 


certain orders and decisions of the 
Minister, such as a decision on a plan- 
ing appeal. Any person aggrieved by 
such an order or decision may appeal 
to the High Court on certain grounds 
of law. The phrase “‘any person ag- 
grieved” has been widely used in 
statute law, and has usually been in- 
terpreted: any person whose legal 
rights have been infringed. 

This was the view of the Court in 


the recent case of Buxton v. Minister of 


Housing and Local Government. H. Ltd 
had applied for planning permission 
to excavate and process chalk. On 
permission being refused, they ap- 
pealed to the Minister who ordered a 
public inquiry. Among those who 
appeared at the inquiry were four 
adjacent landowners. The inspector 
recommended that the appeal be dis- 
missed on the ground, among others, 
that there was a serious risk of chalk 


dust being deposited on the land of 


these four owners in quantities detri- 
mental to their use of the land. The 
Minister decided to allow the appeal. 

The four landowners appealed to 
the High Court under section 31. 
Counsel for the Minister took the pre- 
liminary objection that the four land- 
owners were not persons ‘“‘aggrieved”’ 
within the meaning of the section, and 
the Court (though not without sym- 
pathy for the landowners) upheld this 
objection; the Minister’s action had 
not infringed any legal right of the 
four landowners, for their common 
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law rights were not infringed and as 
individuals they had no statutory 
right to have their objections con- 
sidered by the Minister. 


The Public Health Bill 


English public health legislation 
owes much to the pioneer work of en- 
terprising local authorities in securing 
local Acts of Parliament. From time 
to time, Parliament has embodied 
some of the commoner local Act pro- 
visions in public general legislation. 

The new Public Health Bill em- 
bodies many of the local Act pro- 
visions which have become common 
since the last great Public Health Act 
of 1936. Among other things, local 
authorities are given extended powers 
to compel the provision of sufficient 
closets and accommodation for food 
storage in separate dwellings, and will 
for the first time be able to insist on 
bathrooms in new houses and flats. 

The Bill also deals with two mat- 
ters which have not been the subject 
of local Acts. It proposes to substitute 
building regulations made by the 
Minister for the power of local 
authorities to make building by- 
laws, although the administration of 
the regulations will be left to the local 
authorities. This change is less revo- 
lutionary than might appear; when 
new model by-laws were issued in 
1952, the Minister made it clear that 
he would not confirm by-laws which 
departed from the model, so that for 
some time a national code has existed 
in effect though not in name. 


Means of Access 


Although access could be obtained 
by means of a track serving existing 
houses, the Minister (on appeal 
against a decision of Martley RDC) 
refused permission for three new 
houses on the ground that the track 
would not stand the additional wear 
and tear resulting from the proposed 
development. A, E. TELLING 
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MOBILE HOME PARKS AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE COMMUNITY PLANNING. By 
Ernest R. Bartley and Frederick H. Blair, 
Gr. Public Administration Service, Uni- 
versity of Florida. No price stated. 

This is a study, by a professor of 
public law and administration and a 
planning consultant, of the problems 
and opportunities created by what 
we would call residential caravan 
sites. Although there are significant 
differences of background, this book 
contains much that should be of use 
to planners and site operators in this 
country. 

One of the differences of back- 
ground is that in this country the 
majority of caravan residents hope as 
soon as they can afford it to have a 
home of bricks and mortar; this is no 
longer true of America. Surveys sug- 
gest that something like 80 per cent 
of mobile home residents actually 
prefer this way of life, and that on the 
average their income is higher than 
that of people living in conventional 
houses. This positive preference for 
the mobile home is the development 
of the last few years, and one wonders 
how far it is due to the introduction of 
larger caravans. The typical Ameri- 
can van is 40 to 50 feet in length, and 
there are some 60-footers; two-storey 
three-bedroom models are becoming 
increasingly popular. Another dif- 
ference is that more caravans are 
found in urban areas than is custom- 
ary in England: some of these, how- 
ever, are badly located and ought to 
be condemned as slums. 

The authors of this book attach a 
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good deal of importance to location. 
“The mobile home is a good living 
unit if it is located in a good mobile 
home park. Whether a mobile home 
park is good or not depénds to a con- 
siderable extent on where it is locat- 
ed.” They consider that the mobile 
home park should be given a positive 
place in the “comprehensive plan” — 
a phrase which they are careful not 
to define very precisely, but is roughly 
equivalent to our development plan 
—and that properly located mobile 
homes are an appropriate feature of 
the urban scene. 

The emphasis on the park rather 
than the individual unit derives at 
least in part from the author’s con- 
cept of the mobile home park as ‘“‘a 
horizontal apartment house’. On 
the other hand, they do not overlook 
the separate unit. There is much use- 
ful material on standards of construc- 
tion—a subject that may well receive 
increasing attention in this country 
in spite of the Government’s failure 
to deal with it in the recent Caravan 
Sites Act. 

One may not agree with all the 
conclusions in this book. One may 
even feel that the authors have a bias 
towards caravans, but it is a con- 
structive and reasoned book, and it 
ought to be widely read over here. 

A. E. TELLING 


CHOICE OF CAREERS NO. 16—THE 
ARCHITECT. HMSO. ts. 

This is a useful short edition of a 
pamphlet describing the day-to-day 
work and responsibilities of architects 
and their assistants, which was first 
published in 1951. 

Published under the aegis of the 
Central Youth Employment Execu- 
tive, it describes the scope of an archi- 
tect’s work, the opportunities for em- 
ployment in private practice, in com- 
mercial firms, and in the national and 
local government services, as well as 
with new town corporations. Their 
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architectural departments, it points 
out, are responsible not only for the 
planning of the towns, but also for the 
building of individual houses. ‘The 
authors indicate that the successful 
architect must be not only technically 
competent, but a good business man ; 
and that the architect’s outlook has 
to be practical as well as imaginative. 
It is a little unfortunate, perhaps, 
that the series does not include a 
separate booklet on the career of 
town and country planning. The only 
reference to planning within it is a 
relatively brief one, apart from the 
reference to new town corporations 
mentioned above. It is that “‘A quali- 
fied architect may decide upon a 
career in town planning. This, how- 
ever, is nowadays a distinct career 
which may be entered by qualified 
civil engineers or surveyors as well as 
architects.”” One would have liked to 
see a more powerful approach to the 
important role the architect has to 
play within the field of town plan- 
ning, although the purpose of the 
booklet is to guide the school-leaver 
along the intricate windings of the 
road towards full membership of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; 
and it sets out very clearly the various 
courses of study open to him, and also 
gives a brief note on the ultimate 
salary expectations. A list of archi- 
tectural schools forms a useful ap- 
pendix. T. F. THOMSON 


SURVEYING. ‘“‘Sunday Times” Careers 
Series. 3s. 6d. 

Even the informed public is con- 
fused as to what is meant by the 
term ‘‘surveyor’’. Estate agents, land 
agents, valuers, quantity surveyors, 
land surveyors, building surveyors, 
mining surveyors, hydrographic sur- 
veyors are, to the uninitiated, all 
terms which mean little and the re- 
lative importance of the standing of 
the professional bodies is also a matter 
for confusion. 
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This book is not only extremely 
useful to a young man or woman 
wondering what career to take up 
and to career masters, but I suggest 
that it is also likely to be of great help 
to many people who are not clear as 
to what is meant by the word “sur- 
veyor” and the extent of the survey- 
ing profession. 
Finally, it is entirely accurate and 
well balanced. H. W. W. 


ARCHITECTURAL FOLLIES IN AME- 
RICA. By Clay Lancaster. Mark Paterson 
and Company for Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Rutland, Vermont. $10 (£4). 

Architectural Follies in America turns 
out to be not exclusively American 
and not all quite what one expects— 
strictly—a folly to be. 

Miss Barbara Jones’s authoritative 
definition is “‘a useless building erect- 
ed for ornament on a gentleman’s 
estate’. 

The Tower of Babel (the first ex- 
hibit) and the Coney Island Japanese 
Aeroplane Bungalow (one of the last) 
misfit that definition no more than 
many of the other forty or so strange 
examples that the learned and indus- 
trious author has assembled for our 
entertainment or derision. 

A house in the outward shape of 
an elephant is a folly sure enough, 
but how do George Washington’s 
Mount Vernon or Thomas Jefferson’s 
elegantly classical Monticello come 
into this strange and mostly uncouth 
company ? 

So witless and ungainly indeed are 
the majority of this collection of mon- 
strosities that, viewing it, you feel far 
more uneasiness than delight—an 
awareness of the sort of insanity that 
pervades Mr Charles Adams’s sinister 
architectural backgrounds to his ma- 
cabre episodes in The New Yorker. 

The author, however, is well aware 
of the stuff he is giving us: 

“The wealthy tycoons of Chicago 
were well equipped to launch their 
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contributions to American structural 
monstrosities. 

“Linden Towers far outstripped 
Palmer Castle in elaboration and the 
admixture of styles. It was no com- 
pact block of heavy stone, but a vast 
and rambling pile of wood, its skyline 
tortured into irregular lacework by 
towers and chimneys, balustrades, 
urns and crestings, curved parapets 
and crowning ornaments. The walls 
were overspread with pilasters and 
mouldings in twisted and_ twirled 
confusion. The windows were made 
about as different from one another 
as possible. The porch across the long 
front of the house gave it the appear- 
ance of an expensive Victorian hotel, 
the illusion furthered by lamp posts 
scattered about for night illumina- 
tion. 

“The building represented the 
quintessence of American eclectic 
architecture, that medley of styles 
favored by the nineteenth-century 
nouveaux riches of the New World. 

“Linden Towers was completed 
early in 1879. A San Francisco colum- 
nist dubbed it ‘Flood’s Wedding 
Cake’. Its reputation improved with 
distance: Harper’s Weekly character- 
ized it as ‘a modification of the Louis 
Quatorze’, which was meant to be 
complimentary; and Wasp called it 
‘the most superb on our continent... 
no royal or ducal house in Europe 
excels it’.”” 

We are favoured with full-page 
highly coloured plates of these two 
maniac constructions as of a dozen 
or so more in this lavishly produced 
curiosity—printed in Japan. 

Yet all is not megalomania and in- 
eptitude, for here and there amidst 
the riot are glimpses of sanity, scho- 
larship, and even charm, as in Hill 
Forest, Indiana, and the Southwick 
Roundhouse, Rhode Island. 

But not—repeat not—in Mr Bar- 
num’s Irimstan, Connecticut, the 
vast and misbegotten outcome of the 
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showman’s flirtation with Brighton’s 
Royal Pavilion. 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW. B) 
Desmond Heap. Sweet G Maxwell. 255. 
As Mr Heap himself indicates in 
his preface, the already voluminous 
Acts of Parliament dealing with his 
subject have themselves “spawned an 
enormous brood of subordinate legis- 
lation in the form of orders, regula- 
tions and directives running into 
hundreds of pages, the whole supple- 
mented by scores of Ministerial cir- 
culars giving advice, suggestions and 
guidance .. .”’ Faced with this mass 
of material it is indeed surprising how 
much has been covered in barely 200 
not very large pages, divided into 
short, well-marked sections which 
facilitate reference. Indeed, while Mr 
Heap was writing his book, yet an- 
other Act (the Caravan Sites and 
Control of Development Act, 1960) 
reached the statute book. Even its 
planning provisions are given a sec- 
tion in the chapter on ““The Enforce- 
ment of Planning Control’’. Almost 
inevitably, however, Mr Heap has 
been caught in the snare which awaits 
all attempts to anticipate Parliament; 
the final Act differs substantially from 
the original Bill, and although little 
that Mr Heap has written is invali- 
dated, there have been additions, and 
the numbers of the clauses in the Bill 
which are referred to no longer cor- 
respond to the sections of the Act. 
But the book is an admirable sum- 
mary of the existing law; it cannot be, 


and does not claim to be, comprehen- j 


sive. Even the experienced practi- 
tioner, however, may in many cases 
find it a useful guide to where the de- 
tailed information he seeks is to be 
found, and although space does not 
allow it to be, to the wholly unini- 
tiated, a fully informative explana- 
tion of the principles of the law or the 
problems with which it seeks to deal, 
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PLANNING 
BOOKSHOP 


© 28 King Street 
8 
e Covent Garden 
% 
& 


London, WC2 


The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 


their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 


FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 
worth (3s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2Is.) 


NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 


BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES by Wilfred Burns (45s.) 


MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
(10s. 6d.) 

CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (2Is.) 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 
SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- 
ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 
CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 

NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is 
being charged) 

REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (10s. 6d.) 


NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 


29s. 


22s. 


4s. 


22s. 
3s. 


4s. 


46s. 
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22s. 
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it remains what it sets out to be: ‘‘an 
outline’’—and as such a very good 


one. F. V. CORFIELD 
PLANEN UND BAUEN IM NEUEN 
DEUTSCHLAND. 


This is one of the most magnificent 
volumes on planning and building 
that we have ever received. It extends 
to 648 large pages with innumerable 
fine photographs and plans, well 
printed on good paper. The text is in 
German, but there are captions to 
the illustrations in English and 
French that make them of interest 
and value to poor linguists. All kinds 
of modern structures are shown, in- 
cluding mansion blocks of flats, 
bridges, schools, public buildings, 
and other institutions. We have not 
been told the price, but if it ap- 
proaches the obvious cost of so sump- 
tuous a publication, it must be high, 
like many of the buildings. A copy 
can be seen at the TCPA office. 

¥.4. 0. 
Publications Received 
ANNUAL OF ARCHITECTURE, STRUC- 
TURE AND TOWN PLANNING, January 
1960. Association of Architects, Engi- 
neers, and Town Planners, India. The 
Publishing Corporation of India. No 
price stated. 
ZONING NEW YORK CiTy. This volume 
is the report by Voorhees Walker Smith and 
Smith to the City Planning Commission 
proposing a comprehensive revision of the 
Koning Resolution of the City of New 
York. The book is available for refer- 
ence at the TCPA offices. 
BARBICAN REDEVELOPMENT 1959. Re- 
port to the Court of Common Council of the 
Corporation of the City of London on resi- 
dential development within the Barbican 
area prepared on the instructions of the 
Barbican Committee by Chamberlin, Pow- 
ell and Bon, Architects. Available for 
reference at TCPA offices. 


LONDON ROAD PROGRAMME PROPOS- 
ALS. A Memorandum to The Rt Hon. 
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Ernest Marples, MP, Minister of Trans- 
port, by the British Road Federation. 


1959 RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, 
WITH A REVIEW OF THE DECADE, 
1950-1959. City of Chicago and Chicago 
Metropolitan Area. Housing Study Series 
No. 2. No price stated. 


SAFETY, SOCIETY AND URBAN MOTOR- 
ways. An address to the Fourteenth 
Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Traffic Officers of South Africa by S. S 
Morris, City Engineer, Cape Town. 
October 1960. 





Contributors 


DAME EVELYN SHARP, DBE, Permanent 
Secretary, Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. 

JEAN MANN, JP, former Member of 
Parliament for Coatbridge Division of 


Lanark. 
PETER SELF, Lecturer in Public 
Administration, London School of 


Economics; Vice-Chairman of Execu- 
tive, TCPA; author of Cities in Flood 
(Faber & Faber). 

SIR THOMAS P. BENNETT, KBE, FRIBA, 
former Chairman of Crawley Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

G. BROOKE-TAYLOR, Public Relations 
Officer, Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation; Member of Execu- 
tive, TCPA. 

DR D. E. GC. EVERSLEY, BSC (ECON) PHD, 
Senior Lecturer in Economic History, 
University of Birmingham. 

LADY PEPLER, Member of London 
County Council. 

IAN FLEMING, author and journalist. 
ROGER MILES, MA (OXON), LILA, 
Forestry Assistant, Somerset County 
Planning Department. 

A. E. TELLING, MA, Barrister-at-Law; 
Member of Executive, ‘TCPA; author 
of textbooks on planning law; Chair- 
man of TCPA Movable Dwellings 
Committee. 

T. F, THOMSON, MTPI, FILA, LRIBA, 
FIARB, Hampshire County Planning 
Officer; Member of Executive, TCPA. 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, CBE, MG, JP, 
FRIBA, Vice-President of Council for 
the Preservation of Rural Wales. 

F. V. CORFIELD, MP, Barrister-at-Law; 
author of textbooks on planning law; 
Member of Executive, TCPA. 
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... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve 
architects and builders always... 


Visit the 
“COMFORT IN THE 
HOME EXHIBITION” 


Royal Horticultural Hall 
um, London, S.W.1 
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.. in all ways. Today, new building materials and 


new building methods — what of tomorrow ? He will 
grow up with Mr. Therm, for each advance made by 
the Architect and Builder will be helped by the 
unceasing research of the Gas Industry and the 
development of new gas equipment for water heating, 
space heating and other purposes. Through the 
tweive Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers 

an unrivalled free advisory service on fuel 

to Architects and Builders. 

Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 








